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Man of Unusual Capacity 


By A. M. Sullivan 


Editor, Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 


ion GOOD MANAGER is the exceptional 
man with ability to organize, lead, and 
direct. He may look like the fellow next door, 
or like nobody you ever met. The first test 
of his qualifications is his willingness to ac- 
cept any duty assigned to him within the 
concepts of good morals and good taste. The 
man of unusual capacity in management has 
the imagination to see and the determination 
to complete assignments beyond the original 
fence. He thinks in terms of people as well 
as customers, of all industry as well as his 
own company, of the broader problems of 
society as well as his own desk and bench. 
Most important, he has faith in people, and 
in himself. 
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By Willard E. Bennett 
Cities Service Refining Corporation 


Here are answers to a question that 
bothers many front-line managers. 


o- 


F WE ARE really part of manage- 
I ment, why aren’t we given some 
authority?” 

Wrapped up in this statement is 
a persistent complaint of super- 
visors—the one most often heard 
when they get together to talk over 
their problems. Survey after survey 
discloses that a high percentage of 
front-line bosses do not feel they 
have enough authority to do their 
jobs. 

Most companies refer to the su- 
pervisor as the “key man on the 
management team”; they agree that 
“to the rank-and-file employee the 
supervisor is the management.” And 
just in case there is any doubt, the 
Taft-Hartley Act clearly and un- 
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equivocally puts the supervisor on 
management’s side of the fence. 

This is not just empty talk on 
management’s part. Many com- 
panies have backed it up with such 
affirmative steps as enlarging the 
authority of first-level supervisors; 
installing training and communica- 
tions programs; equipping foremen 
with management-policy statements, 
and sometimes even consulting them 
about union-contract negotiations. 
Yet many supervisors still feel that 
they are glorified errand boys. 


Do you want more? 

Let’s take a look at this question 
of authority. A supervisor who com- 
plains that he lacks enough author- 














ity may say in support, “I can’t fire 
anybody.” Suppose management 
did give the supervisor complete 
authority to fire people for any rea- 
son that he considers adequate. 
How would it work out? 

With authority must go accounta- 
bility. Given such absolute power, 
the supervisor alone would have to 
stand fully accountable for the con- 
sequences of firing an employee. On 
his shoulders would rest total re- 
sponsibility for the impact on the 
employee and his family, for any 
resentment felt by the employee's 
fellow workers, and for the burden 
of proof in any dispute with a union. 
No longer could these burdens be 
laid at the door of higher manage- 
ment or company policy. Moreover, 
if the discharge proved to be a seri- 
ous blunder, the supervisor would 
be putting his own job on the line. 
Confronted with the grim reality of 
his new power, a supervisor might 
well decide that he’d rather share 
the responsibility with his superiors. 

Consider another consequence of 
vesting all levels of management 
with complete authority for firing 
subordinates. It would mean that 
the job protection and security of 
every subordinate, no matter who 
he might be—worker, front-line 
supervisor, second-line supervisor— 
would be subject to the whim of his 
own immediate superior. Think this 
through for a minute. In this situa- 
tion, if the supervisor himself were 
discharged, it would be subject to 
review by no one—no matter what 


the reasons for his discharge. Each 
person’s career would hinge on the 
whim of just one person. 

Certainly no one in his right mind 
would want to work for such an or- 
ganization. Looking at matters in 
this light, isn’t it safe to assume that 
no supervisor would really want the 
unqualified right to discharge—if 
this right extended, as it logically 
must, higher than his own position? 


A supervisor's role 

A supervisor who says he hasn't 
been given enough authority may 
also be ignoring the fact that au- 
thority is a two-way street.* Au- 
thority is given by higher manage- 
ment, but much depends on how it 
is accepted and used by the super- 
visor. A supervisor who wants more 
authority might find it helpful to 
ask himself how fully he’s using the 
authority he already has. 

Here are some examples of how 
a supervisor may be failing to use 
his authority properly, effectively, 


or—in some cases—at all. 





If it’s unpleasant 

A supervisor may be reluctant to 
when it might 
mean personal unpleasantness with 


use his authority 


subordinates. 

In a chemical plant, the union 
contract required that employees re- 
ceive their pay checks on the job. 
One payday, the supervisor of a 
maintenance crew offered an em- 
* See Authority Works Two Ways, in SM, 

December, 1960, page 8. 
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ployee his check during lunchtime 
at the company cafeteria. The em- 
ployee, for reasons best known to 
himself, curtly refused the check, 
saying, “The union contract says we 
must be paid on company time.” 
The supervisor meekly put the 
check back in his pocket and after 
lunch had to go clear across the 
plant where the employee was 
working to give him the check. 

Later, the supervisor complained 
that management had saddled him 
with extra work by agreeing to the 
union’s request that employees be 
paid on the job, and by failing to 
add contract language specifying 
that employees must take their 
checks when proffered. Yet—as 
discussion brought out—this man 
actually had the authority to pay 
the man during lunch hour: The 
contract required only that em- 
ployees be paid on the job, not on 

.company time. The truth is that the 

supervisor was reluctant to use his 
authority because he wanted to 
avoid a head-on clash with the em- 
ployee. 

A similar example involves a 
construction company that frequent- 
ly employed temporary workers. The 
better ones were put on a pre- 
ferred list and given first choice 
both on temporary employment and 
on permanent jobs when they came 
up. One day a man complained to 
the personnel director that he had 
not worked for months, even though 
he was on the preferred list of tem- 
porary workers. Moreover, he had 
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not been considered for a recently 
filled permanent job. 

Consulting the man’s confidential 
file, the personnel director found 
this entry: “Under no circumstances 
should this employee be rehired for 
any purpose—Jim Brown, Super- 
visor.” The young man _ seemed 
genuinely amazed when the per- 
sonnel director told him this. 

“That couldn't be true,” he ex- 
claimed. “Mr. Brown never criti- 
cized me and always acted as if he 
was satisfied with my work; and the 
other two supervisors I worked for 
told me they liked me and would do 
their best to get me on steady.” 

Was the young man lying? Not 
at all. An investigation showed that 
everything he had said was true. 
The other two supervisors had been 
satisfied with his performance. 
Brown had been dissatisfied but he 
had not told the man. 

When he was questioned by his 
boss, Brown said that the young 
man had started out well, but had 
soon begun to loaf, walk away from 
the jobs, and get careless in his work. 

“Did you tell him this?” asked 
the department head. 

“No,” replied Brown, “but the 
last time he was laid off I told them 
up at the personnel office never to 
hire him again.” 

Brown was shirking an essential 
responsibility of his job: correcting 
subordinates. He didn’t lack the au- 
thority either to tell the young man 
he was doing a poor job or to ask 
him to improve. What he lacked 











was the willingness to use that au- 
thority when unpleasantness might 
result. 


It’s your own authority 

Sometimes a supervisor -avoids 
applying his own authority directly, 
by using a company policy or an 
order from his superior as a buffer 
between himself and his subordi- 
nates. 

It was the policy of one manu- 
facturing ‘company to have its su- 
pervisors issue “letters of demerit” 
for first offenses and minor rule 
infractions. Pressured by top man- 
agement to correct excessive absen- 
teeism, a supervisor issued a discipli- 
nary letter to a subordinate with a 
poor attendance record. The letter 
closed with the words, “You must 
improve your attendance so this de- 


partment will not be subject to 
further criticism.” 

The clear inference was that the 
supervisor wanted to dissociate him- 
self from the disciplinary action. 
The employee could only con- 
clude that his supervisor would 
have condoned his poor attendance 
if he hadn’t been pressured by high- 
er management. “He doesn’t care 
whether or not I show up for work 
every day, but his boss is putting 
the screws on,” the employee might 
say to other workers. The super- 
visor was thus inviting employees to 
ignore his own authority. 

Actually, of course, the super- 
visor probably did not condone 
poor attendance any more than his 
superiors did. In fact, he had the 
strongest reason for objecting to ab- 
senteeism that delayed work for 


AUTHORITY IS AS AUTHORITY DOES 


The supervisor's authority is meaningless unless he uses it. Here 
are some indications that a supervior is using his authority wisely 


and firmly: 


-He’s got a clear picture of how far his authority extends in 


different areas of his job. 


Rather than blame the front office, he takes responsibility for 
any disciplinary measures he must impose. 
He doesn’t hesitate to inform an employee who’s doing a poor 


job. 


-When he has the authority to make a decision, he thinks it 
through himself, turning to his boss only when he’s stumped 


for an answer. 


—He regards disciplinary action as an opportunity to do some- 
thing constructive about a bad situation. 
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which he was responsible. But he 
was reluctant to use his authority to 
correct the situation. 

A supervisor may find himself 
saying to a subordinate, “J wouldn't 
do this to you, but it’s the company 
rule.” He may be denying a request 
for something that’s forbidden by 
company policy, or enforcing dis- 
cipline for poor attendance or ex- 
cessive coffee breaks. If he makes 
constant use of this approach, again 
he is chipping away at his own au- 
thority. Moreover, he is also under- 
mining the authority of higher man- 
agement, by repeatedly expressing 
disagreement with company rules 
and policies. 

Situations 
which the supervisor may feel that 
actual unfairness will result if a 
company rule is rigidly applied. 
When such a case comes up, he will 
earn more respect from his men by 
going to bat for them with higher 
management than he will by going 
through with the action, but dis- 
claiming responsibility for it. 


arise, of course, in 


Use authority—or lose it 

The supervisor who undermines 
his own authority may discover one 
day that he no longer has it. 

For example, let’s go back to the 
case of the employee who refused 
his pay check during lunch hour. 
How did his supervisor become sad- 
dled with the chore of passing out 
pay checks in the first place? 

During contract negotiations some 
years earlier, the union demanded 
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that employees be paid on the job. 
At that time, official company pro- 
cedure was for employees to get 
their checks from a timekeeper’s of- 
fice next to the plant entrance. 
Company negotiators strongly re- 
jected the union’s demand, arguing 
that it would impose an unreason- 
able burden on already busy super- 
VISOrs. 

Then _ the pulled = an 
ace from its sleeve: Entirely without 
the knowledge of top management, 
fully 95 per cent of its front-line 
supervisors had for several years 
been getting the checks from the 
timekeeper’s office and issuing them 
on the job. With its best argument 
gone, the company was forced to 
agree to the union’s request. Yet in 
that company today, 
constantly gripe because the union 
contract requires that they pay their 
men on the job. 

Overtime is another area in which 
a supervisor can unwittingly tie his 
own hands by his reluctance to use 
his authority. Supervisors naturally 
want to be completely fair in as- 
signing overtime to their men. To 
avoid any resentment 
and accusations of favoritism, some 
supervisors have set up informal 
overtime rotation lists. Often, how- 
ever, such a system deprives the 
supervisor of the flexibility he needs 
in choosing the men best qualified 
to do the particular overtime work. 
He thus seriously undercuts his own 
authority. And his informal over- 
time system may end up in the un- 


union 


supervisors 


chance of 











ion contract, further reducing his 
flexibility. 

We’ve seen how a supervisor con- 
fronted with an unpleasant discipli- 
nary task can be reluctant to use his 
authority. But even when discipline 
isn’t involved, he may_ exhibit 
the same reluctance. He may want 
to avoid putting in the time and 
effort required to think a problem 
through to a sound decision. He 
may not want to stick his neck out. 
To avoid these responsibilities that 
go along with authority, he may 
turn to his boss for many decisions 
that he should be making himself. 


What's the answer? 

What is the answer, then, to the 
supervisor's plea, “Why don’t they 
give me more authority?” 

Part of the answer is that the 
supervisor's authority must neces- 
sarily be limited—by company pol- 
icy, higher management, the union, 
government regulations. Second, 
few supervisors would want the un- 
limited responsibility that goes with 
unlimited authority. 

Third, the supervisor who feels he 
doesn’t have enough authority may 
be underestimating the authority 
that he does have. A survey made 
a few years ago showed that super- 
visors and their superiors often dif- 
fer on how much authority the su- 
pervisor has.* In almost all cases, 
the supervisor’s boss credited him 


* See The Foreman’s Job: What Are the 
Boundaries? SM, July, 1958, p. 15. 


with more authority than the super- 
visor thought he had. The differ- 
ences were greatest when it came to 
assigning overtime, issuing discipli- 
nary layoffs, discharging for cause, 
acting on “unwritten” grievances, 
remedying lags in production, put- 
ting new methods into use, and 
checking machines before each shift. 

A supervisor who is uncertain 
about the extent of his authority 
should find out exactly what the 
boundaries may be = sur- 
prised. 

Finally, the supervisor should 
carefully examine the way he uses 
his authority—and how it affects his 


are—he 


“Why don’t they give us more 
authority?” 


HERE’S WHY: 


1. Authority of all 
must be limited to meet the 
requirements of company pol- 
icy, the union contract, gov- 


managers 


ernment regulations. 


2. A supervisor could be hurt by 
the unlimited responsibility 


that would go with unlimited 


authority. 
3. Most supervisors actually 
have more authority than they 


think. 

4. The key question for any 
manager is not how to get 
more authority but how to 
use, fully and constructively, 
the authority he has already. 
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influence over his men. Although 
the day of the iron-fisted bull of the 
woods has vanished, the supervisor 
is still a boss. His job is to manage. 
If he shies away from this job, he 
may avoid momentary unpleasant- 
ness, but he will also undermine his 
own position and the authority he 
needs to get things done. 


Accentuate the positive 

A supervisor who blames any dis- 
agreeable action on “the ogres in the 
front office” is overlooking an in- 
escapable fact: When he allows his 
men to disregard and disrespect the 
authority he represents, he’s just as 
surely inviting them to disregard 
and disrespect his own authority. 
And when he needs it most, it won’t 
be there. 

In another sense, too, he may 
be downgrading himself when he 
downgrades higher management. 
His subordinates need and expect 
him, as part of management, to rep- 
resent them to his superiors. If by 


word and action he constantly cuts 
himself away from management, 
they may feel he will have very lit- 
tle influence when he goes to bat 
for them. 

Looking objectively at the way 
he uses his authority, a supervisor 
may discover that he’s been ac- 
centuating the negative. Disagree- 
able though it may be, discipline 
does have a positive purpose: im- 
provement of the employee’s per- 
formance. A supervisor who has 
plans for developing and advancing 
an employee to the limits of his 
ability will, of course, want him 
to correct any flaws in his perfor- 
mance. This positive aim will make 
discipline easier to take and more 
productive. 

“Why don’t they give me more 
authority?” 

A supervisor probably won't ask 
this question if he asks himself first, 
“Am I using the authority that I 
have now in order to manage my 
department effectively and fairly?” 


What Do You Expect? 


FOR THOSE OF US who believe the world is essentially a hostile place, 
experience has a curious way of fulfilling our expectations. People 
with chips on their shoulders are more likely to find other people 
with chips on their shoulders. This is because we are constantly 
selecting from experience those aspects which prove our point, and 
also because our attitudes toward other people are likely to determine 
their attitudes toward us. Just as attitudes of hostility and suspicion 
tend to provoke similar attitudes from others, so do attitudes of 
friendliness tend to provoke attitudes of friendliness in return. 
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—F., J. ROETHLISBERGER 


in the Harvard Business Review 





















































“LET GEORGE DO rr” 


The secret of delegation is confidence— 
in your instructions, and in your subordinates. 


bs OW DID YOU BRING your com- 

H pany back to the top of its 
industry so quickly?” Robert Ma- 
gowan, president of Safeway Stores, 
was once asked. “Teamwork! I gave 
my division managers the responsi- 
bility for running their own show. 
But they know I expect them to pro- 
duce,” he replied. 


* ok 


“What method did you use to 
win the support of older and more 
experienced officers when you be- 
came head of your company at the 
age of 39?” an associate inquired of 
Charles Percy, president of Bell and 
Howell. “I gave my managers real 


power for the first time. Responsi- 
bility brings out the best in people,” 
was the response. 


*K * * 


Two executives in two completely 
different industries! Yet the answers 
they gave to essentially the same 
question were surprisingly alike. 
Delegation with intelligent and con- 
sistent follow-up is the method both 
men use to develop the abilities of 
subordinates. It’s a basic training 
method of sound management, one 
that every supervisor at every level 
of a company must follow if he ex- 
pects to build an effective working 
team. 


TULLE 





COCUUEEEECUEE Te 


This article has been adapted from The Personnel Manager, a monthly supervisory- 
development newsletter published by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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Your responsibility for 
delegation 

Of course, the extent to which a 
supervisor may delegate a duty de- 
pends on the authority of his posi- 
tion and the responsibility of the 
man who receives the assignment. 
A department head can give a freer 
hand to a subordinate manager in 
carrying out a duty than a front- 
line supervisor can permit when he 
parcels out the day’s work to em- 
ployees. Nevertheless, the principle 
of training through delegation still 
holds. People take pride in doing 
work on their own. 

Your ability to delegate is an ac- 
curate reflection of your ability to 
manage. When you give instruc- 
tions that you are reasonably confi- 
dent will be properly carried out, 
you show confidence in your peo- 
ple, confidence in the training you 
have given them. You may never 
have thought of it this way, but you 
are training through delegation. On 
the other hand, if employees do 
their work the way you want only 
when you give them “at-the-elbow” 
supervision, you are limiting your 
effectiveness because you’re too tied 
up in detail to get much done. 


Expand your range 


But you may reason, “I’m re- 
sponsible for results, not excuses. I 
can’t afford to take chances. It’s up 
to me to see that the job is done 
right.” 

No one will argue with you there. 
You are responsible for results. 
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However, the only way you can get 
them is through people. You are 
just one man. But you manage a 
group. You want employees to show 
initiative. When they do, they re- 
flect your ability and job knowledge. 
You also know that operations 
would bog down if everyone waited 
for you to think of everything, de- 
cide everything, do everything your- 
self. 

Your work habits shape em- 
ployee attitudes and practices. Once 
you understand this basic manage- 
ment principle, you can enlarge 
your skill in helping people develop 
greater competence. It’s worth do- 
ing. The supervisor who manages a 
well-trained, reliable working team 
accomplishes much more with less 
strain than does his associate who is 
always racing the working hours on 
the clock just to stay even. 

The following suggestions may 
help you improve your skill in dele- 
gation. 


Take the indirect approach 

The indirect approach makes 
people think. While you should give 
clear instructions, you should also 
remember that there are times you 
can help a man develop his initia- 
tive by talking things over. This en- 
courages the employee to come up 
with the suggestion on his own. 
When he does, he will take greater 
interest in the job. 

The indirect approach is also use- 
ful in improving your skill in dele- 
gation. It sharpens subordinates’ in- 











sight. The employee who foresees 
exactly what you want and does it 
—or has a plan of action ready for 
your approval before you ask for it 
—makes your job much easier. 
Best of all, he frees you to attend to 
other matters, and thus increases 
your general effectiveness. 


Effective questioning 


“The best boss may be not the 
one who gives the clearest orders,” 
remarked a veteran supervisor, “but 
the one who asks the best ques- 
tions.” 

Intelligent questioning can tell 
you exactly how much an employee 
knows about his assignment, where 
he is weak and needs training, 
where he is strong. Also, the em- 
ployee’s answers to your queries 
help you judge his reasoning abil- 
ity, his grasp of instructions, his 
attitudes, his promotion potential. 

But if you hope to get the best 
result from your questions, avoid 
the leading question. Once you re- 
veal your thinking, the employee 
will naturally fall into line. But 
chances are, from that point on, 
you'll get only agreement. Your un- 
derstanding of the employee is shut 
off. “Why?” and “What do you rec- 
ommend?” are the kinds of ques- 
tions that throw the employee the 
ball—and give him a chance to run 
with it. 


Decision making for initiative 


There’s one thing about delega- 
tion. You must have confidence in a 


Principles of Delegation 
These principles should help 
you improve your skill in delega- 
tion: 
1. The indirect approach makes 
people think. 
2. Effective questioning improves 
delegation. 
3. Decision 
initiative. 
4. Delegation takes planning. 


making improves 


COU eee TOE 


subordinate to make the decision to 
let him make a decision. You may 
give a man responsibility. But if 
you're in charge of the operation, 
this does not free you from final ac- 
countability. Nevertheless, the au- 
thority to make all decisions can’t 
be vested in one man. If that hap- 
pened in a big organization, nothing 
would ever get done. No one per- 
son, however competent, would 
have the time to study all the facts 
on every question that came up in 
the operation of a business and then 
decide what to do. That’s why each 
level of management delegates the 
authority to make certain kinds of 
decisions to the one below it. 
Naturally, there are limitations 
on the amount of decision-making 
authority a supervisor can delegate. 
However, every em- 
ployee makes decisions on how to 
do his work. Therefore, your coach- 
ing should be directed toward help- 
ing people develop not only their 
skills, but their judgment. You want 


every day 
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MEASURE YOUR ABILITY AS A DELEGATOR 

You can check your skill in delegation simply by studying the 
operations of your department and then answering the follow- 
ing questions. If you say “No” to nine of them, you have trained 
a competitive working team that accepts its responsibilities—is 
thriving on them. But if you must honestly answer “Yes” to 
three or more of the following questions, it’s time to reappraise 
your supervisory methods. Better training, better communica- 
tions, better individual coaching of subordinates may help you 
solve your delegation problem. 


1. Are unexpected emergencies constantly occur- 


ring in the operation you supervise? Yes No 
2. Do you find you are so pressed for time to get 

the daily job done that you have no time to 

plan? Yes No 
3. Is there a great deal of friction or dissatisfaction 

among the members of your work group? Yes No 

Are you always bogged down in detail? Yes No 
5. Do simple jobs take forever to get done? Yes No 


6. Do operations slow down or halt when you are 

away from the job? Yes No 
7. Do you complain or criticize others when the 

work of your group doesn’t go as you had 

planned? Yes No 
8. Do subordinates or employees always wait for 

you to give the sign before they begin a job? = Yes No 
9. Have subordinates stopped coming to you to get 

your reaction to their ideas? Yes No 
10. Are your employees poker faced, displaying lit- 

tle or no humor or spontaneity in their work? Yes No 
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them to understand what kinds of 
decisions they have the authority to 
make, what kinds they should refer 
to you. 

If you have learned to manage, 
you have discovered that the confi- 
dent subordinate makes decisions 
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with assurance. He knows your ob- 
jective—you have explained it— 
and he serves as an extension of 
your authority to help you accom- 
plish it. 

The authority to make decisions 
—no matter how limited—is essen- 








tial to wise delegation. What’s more, 
when you give a man responsibility, 
you are giving him the opportunity 
to develop himself. Your follow-up 
prevents or limits the consequence 
of mistakes. Employees begin to 
think constructively on their own in- 
stead of duplicating your thoughts; 
and this helps you build a more ef- 
fective organization. Moreover, re- 
sponsibility intelligently delegated 
spurs initiative and keeps enthusi- 
asm alive. The subordinate realizes 
that his ideas—if they are good ones 
are important to you and to the 
company. 








Planning in delegation 

“The man who can’t plan can’t 
manage.” That’s simply a fact of 
business life. And that’s why the 
responsibility for planning should 
be spread throughout an organiza- 


tion. Skill at planning is the mark of 
capability—in the way a competent 
workman sets about a job, in the 
way a vice-president administers a 
department. The supervisor who 
trains his people in how to plan is 
encouraging their initiative, devel- 
oping their abilities, increasing their 
potential value to the company, 
More than that, he is getting better 
use of his own time, for he is not 
tied down with detail as is the man- 
ager whose employees react only to 
orders. 

When you have trained an em- 
ployee so that he knows how to plan 
his work, he serves you as an as- 
sistant who has foresight plus the 
ability to analyze a problem and 
come up with a solution. He is capa- 
ble of thinking in an orderly, disci- 
plined way. To such a person you 
can delegate with confidence. @ 


Here’s How It Will Be 


WHAT'S IN STORE for the workforce in the next five or ten years? 
Many changes can be predicted extremely accurately. For example: 
1. The population of the U.S. will be about 196 million by 1965. 
2. The proportion of women in the workforce will increase, while 
the proportion of men age 35-44 will decrease. 
3. A much higher percentage of managers, professionals, and 
skilled people will be required. 
. The working population will be better educated. 
. There will be an increase in the number of salaried workers. 
6. There will be fewer direct and more indirect workers. 
. Training programs will cost more and will be more complex. 
. We will need new standards for measuring operating efficiency. 
9. Technical obsolescence of employees will still be a problem. 
10. We must learn a great deal more about people; how to communi- 
cate, select, train, motivate, overcome resistance to change, and 
evaluate skills and learning ability. 


aS 


coo ~ 


—R. Harris, Jr. 
Director of Personnel, IBM (at the Personnel Conference of 
the American Management Association, September, 1960) 
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Eight Managers Who Won't 
Let George Do It 


B' DEFINITION, management involves getting things done through others— 
and this means that the problem of delegation will always be with us. 
Here are eight types of managers whose approach to this problem leaves 


something, if not everything, to be desired. . . . 








Miser. No use burdening one man 
with the entire job; it’s kinder to split 
everything up among several people. 


No one will ever get a clear picture of 
what's involved, but at least it spreads 
out the work. 
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The Dumper. Delegation—what a 
glorious excuse for unloading the 
whole job and leaving himself free for 
a round of golf of an afternoon. His 
subordinate may not have been pre- 
pared for the added responsibility, but 


what better way to test a man’s mettle? 














Plum Gatherer. He’s perfectly will- 
ing to delegate—but only the disagree- 
able parts of the job. 








a 





Time Bomb. All right, so he’ll dele- 
gate—but woe betide any subordinate 
who is luckless enough to make a mis- 
take. 
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Star Performer. He’s the one who 
handed out the jobs and masterminded 
the whole shooting match, so why 
shouldn‘t he take all the credit? 





PINAL 
REPORT || 











Indian Giver. Maybe he should have 

assigned that job to someone else. S 
Maybe he should be doing it himself. 
Maybe it shouldn’t be done at all. 
Better take it back until the whole mat- 
ter can be reconsidered. 
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The Snoop. He's delegated the job, 
but it’s still his responsibility and, by 
George, he’s going to see to it that 
every i is dotted and every t¢ crossed. 
After all, he’s the boss—and everyone 
appreciates guidance. 








One-Man Band. Long experience 
has taught him that the only way to 
get a job done right—that is, the way 
he would have done it—is to do it him- 
: self. There’s plenty of clerical work to 
; | keep the others occupied—and they 
; never seem to stay with the department 


very long, anyway. 


@ Textby ROBERT F. GUDER 
e@ Drawings by AL HORMEL 
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PART ft: 


“STOP-MOTION” 
ACTIVITY 
SAMPLING 








By Ernest Schleusener 


These quick, easy sampling studies point 





\ the way to more efficient operation. 
\ F YOU COULD STUDY every job in your 
1 department, you’d probably find out 

[ where most of your problems were and 
A improve your department’s efficiency im- 


measurably. To study every job thorough- 
ly, of course, you would have to run continuous, all-day studies. 

Obviously, that would be impossible. No supervisor could find 
that kind of time; and even if he could he would probably be 
neglecting other aspects of his job. But it is possible, by a simple 
sampling method, to make studies with unusual accuracy in a frac- 
tion of the time more formal studies require. ““Stop-motion” activity 
sampling requires no stop watches, no cameras, no complicated 
formulas or devices. All you need is a few minutes, five times a 
day, and a simple chart for recording your findings. 

And yet it enables you to find bottlenecks and delays, situations 
where you’ve assigned too much work to one person and not enough 
to another, unbalanced work loads between manpower and equip- 
ment (when a machine is overloaded but employees are idle, or 
employees are overworked and machines are down), or situations 
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in which you have too much or not 
enough equipment for the work you 
are doing. 

The result of finding these prob- 
lems will be that you'll find plenty 
of opportunities for making im- 
provements and, therefore, for cut- 
ting costs. And in the process you 
will find that you’ve improved your 
own powers of observation. 


Take a walk 

In stop-motion activity sampling, 
the supervisor walks around his de- 
partment five random times a day, 
five days a week, making observa- 
tions of what either people or ma- 
chines are doing at that particular 
moment, and recording them. At 
the end of the week, he will have a 
sample that, studies have shown, 
will give him a surprisingly accurate 
picture of what his subordinates or 
equipment (whichever he has cho- 
sen to study) are doing. If the rec- 
ord reveals a problem, the super- 
visor runs another week’s sample, 
to verify the accuracy of the first 
sample. Otherwise, he goes on to 
study another group. 

It cannot be overemphasized 
that the purpose of this study is to 
find problems that you can correct 
and opportunities for cost reduction 
and not to catch employees nap- 
ping. That’s why it is particularly 
important to let the people in your 
department know what you're doing 
in advance in a meeting or in indi- 
vidual discussions, and to make it 
clear to them that you're not spying 














or trying to trip them up. They 
should know, in fact, that the re- 
sults you aim for are not discipline, 
but rather improvements that will 
benefit them. 





What do you study? 
Stop-motion activity sampling 
gives both qualitative and quantita- 
tive results. It reveals a_ specific 
problem—and the extent to which 
it exists. Therefore, it’s a good idea 
to start your study with an area in 
which you think there is a problem. 
First you have to decide whether 
to study people or equipment. If 
you want to study both, start with 
people, because the action of the 
equipment depends on people; and 
studying equipment first may not 
tell you as much about the problem. 
In either case, break your study 
down into groups. Start with small 
groups; later you can study 10 or 12 
people or machines at a time. When 
you select a group of people, choose 
all the people on one job, or people 
doing similar work. For instance, 
you might study everyone in the 
mail room, or a yard crew, or a 
group doing clerical work. By the 
same token, when you study equip- 
ment, pick either similar equipment 
or the various pieces of equipment 
for one job: a group of typewriters, 
a line of presses, the equipment on 
an assembly line, or all the powered 
materials-handling equipment in 
the department. 
By narrowing the scope of the 
study in this way, you can pinpoint 
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the problems without any trouble. 

You should plan eventually to in- 
clude in your study everyone and 
all important equipment in your de- 
partment. After a while, as your ob- 
servation improves, you'll probably 
find that you can spot potential 
areas for improvement without a 
study. But that doesn’t mean that 
you should rely on observation 
alone. What you’ve observed may 
not be accurate; or it may be an ex- 
ception. Another stop-motion study 
would verify your observation and 
show you exactly what the problem 
is and how much of a problem it is. 


Classify the details 

Since your study is based on in- 
stantaneous observation and_re- 
cording, you need some system of 
classifying the details of the ob- 
servations you will make. Writing a 
long description of what every per- 
son or machine in your department 
is doing at a particular moment 
could bog down the whole study. 

The most useful classification for 
most operations is that of the stand- 
ard work-simplification symbols: 


Make-ready and put- 
away—Work that contrib- 
utes to the operation, but is not 


actually productive. For machines, 
this could be setup or idling time. 


€ “Do’’—For people, this 
is actual production—the 
operation that changes the size, 


shape, or finish of the product. For 
equipment, it is the operation in 
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which the equipment is actually per- 
forming its work. 
Transportation — _ For 
> people, carrying, walking, 
riding, etc.—whether or not the em- 
ployee is carrying anything. For 
equipment, any time it is in transit 
for any reason. 


Inspection (checking, 
rp weighing, counting, etc. )— 
For people, reading over a form to 
see if it is properly filled out; meas- 
uring a part to see if it is within tol- 
erance; counting the number of 
parts completed. Equipment—be- 
ing checked to see if it is in operat- 
ing condition. 


[] Storage—For people 
and equipment, idle time 


because there is no work assigned. 


Delays or interruptions 
D —For people, this may of- 
ten be grouped with storage; it indi- 
cates that work has been assigned, 
but employee can’t do it because of 
some problem. For equipment—it 
means that work has been assigned, 
but the equipment is waiting for re- 
pair; or work has not reached it; or 
there is no operator to run it. 


Other—Any _ important 
x factor not covered by the 
other symbols. When you record 
this symbol on your chart, explain it 
briefly. For people, this includes 
anything out of the ordinary—ab- 
sences from the department, con- 
ferences or meetings, or any special 
project. Should be used for ma- 














chines only when it takes more than 
5 per cent of the equipment’s time. 


Choose your factors 

When you begin your study, 
choose the three or four most im- 
portant factors in the group’s opera- 
tion. To do this, combine two or 
three factors. For example, make- 
ready and put-away might be con- 
sidered part of “do” for one type of 
operation. In another operation, it 
might make more sense to separate 
make-ready and put-away from 
“do,” but to combine them with 
transportation. This will simplify 
the first week of the study con- 
siderably. 

If you should find that another 
factor is significantly more impor- 
tant than one you're using, you 
could stop the study and start over 
with the new factor. But you can’t 
change factors in the middle of a 
study. 

The second week of the study, 
you should be more specific, and 
add more detailed factors. If you 
need to continue the study beyond 
two weeks, you can add still more 
details. 

Here’s how a New Britain manu- 
facturer broke his studies down: In 
the first study, the maintenance 
supervisor found that his 
spent 45 per cent of its time in 
transportation. The supervisor then 
did a second, more detailed study of 
transportation, using these factors: 
1) carrying tools; 2) carrying sup- 
plies; 3) walking without carrying 


crew 


anything; and 4) riding—either on 
mobile equipment or in elevators. 
The third week, the supervisor 
sampled the following details of 
transportation: 1) going to the job; 
2) returning for supplies or tools; 
and 3) returning from the com- 
pleted job. 

As a result of all this information, 
many changes have been made. To 
eliminate trips back and forth for 
supplies, the supervisor had small 
locked supply cribs placed in strate- 
gic areas throughout the plant. Ex- 
tra fuses are stored at every fuse- 
box location in the plant. New 
mobile equipment provides faster 
transportation of welding appara- 
tus, pipe-cutting machines, and cut- 
ting saws. 

Both telephoned and 
maintenance orders are now given 
in greater detail, so that for over 
half of all orders, maintenance men 
can bring along all the necessary 
tools and materials instead of run- 
ning back and forth to the central 
shop for what they need. And, be- 
fore they leave a job, they call the 
central shop to see if there is an- 


written 


other job nearby. 

The result is that transportation 
time for the crew has been cut by 
over a third. More studies are being 
made, bringing improvements every 
week. 

The maintenance men are tre- 
mendously pleased with the changes, 
and so are the departments whose 
maintenance work is now being done 
at top efficiency. 
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Start sampling 

Now you're ready to take sam- 
ples. Let’s say that you’re studying 
a group of people. Go to their area, 
and stand where you can see every- 
one in the group. (If you work with 
a maintenance crew or any group 
that is often scattered throughout 
the plant, of course, you'll have to 
observe workers individually.) Ob- 
serve One person at a time, and de- 
cide which factor applies to what he 
is doing at the instant you observe 
him. Don’t wait until he is doing 
something else, or your sampling 
won't be accurate. 

Then put a mark—just a line— 
on your sampling chart, opposite 
the factor and day of the week for 
each person you observe. (See the 
sampling chart on page 23.) If you 
had five people in your group, you 
would have 25 marks a day—one 
for each person, five times a day. 

Be sure to take your samplings at 
random times. That way, though 
everyone knows you'll be taking 
samples, no one will know exactly 
when, and you'll get an accurate 
picture of what’s happening. For a 
good random sample, you might 
make three readings in the morning 
and two in the afternoon; and, the 
next day, make two in the morning 
and three in the afternoon. If you 
know you'll be tied up most of an 
afternoon, take four readings in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, 
and vice versa the next day. Also, 
avoid times that are obviously mean- 
ingless to the study—for instance, 
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coffee breaks or lunch _ periods. 

If you follow these instructions— 
if you take truly random samples, 
not at times when you expect to 
catch people loafing or working 
busily—you can expect accurate re- 
sults. 


Evaluate your findings 

After each set of readings, re- 
cord any unusual observations you 
make. If the observation 
crops up day after day, be sure to 
note it each time. In this way, you 
will begin to build up a pattern that 
will give you something concrete to 
work on. 

At first, don’t take any action. 
After you have taken samples for 
five consecutive days, you can eval- 
uate the findings. On the chart, 
total the number of marks for each 
factor for the week. Then calculate 
(to the nearest tenth) the percent- 
age that each factor represents of 
the total number of observations. 

In the sample chart on page 23, 
Harry Bellows, a warehouse super- 
visor, was surprised to find that the 
group’s total operating time (“do” 
plus make-ready and _ put-away) 
was less than the total of transporta- 
tion and delay time. 


same 


Sample again 

In looking his study over, Harry 
saw that on Friday, when delay 
time was lower, the group was work- 
ing much more efficiently. It looked 
as if it was just a question of cutting 
the delay time-—mainly by getting 





Mary Hansen, who had frequently 
been idle, on the ball. While trans- 
portation time seemed to be uni- 
form, it was higher than Harry had 
anticipated. Before he took any ac- 


tion, 


a second week’s study. 


essential 
first sample. 


however, Harry decided to do 
A second 
(and sometimes a third) study 
to verify or correct your 


is 


On Tuesday of the second week, 
Harry Bellows found Mary idle for 


the fifth 


time. 


He 


discussed the 


problem with her and continued the 


figured that his problem was solved 
—until he totaled his readings and 
calculated the percentages for the 
second week. To his amazement, 
the figures were still very close to 
the first week’s readings! 

He now saw that there was just as 
much idle time as there had been 
the previous week—but that it had 
shifted from Mary to others in the 
group. Despite idle time, though, 
the group was finishing the “ship 
orders” except Friday. 
Evidently, wasn’t enough 


every day 
there 


study. The rest of the week, Mary work for them to do. But he still 
was idle only once more. Harry _ needed the entire crew on Fridays, 
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because as hard as they worked, 
they couldn’t finish the load. 


Plan to act 

With the problem clearly before 
him, then, he could investigate al- 
ternative courses of action. Harry 
discussed the problem with his boss. 
They decided to transfer someone 
out of the department, if possible, 
for the first four days of the week, 
and run a six-man crew only on 
Fridays. 

The personnel department sug- 
gested that maintenance needed a 
helper and might be satisfied to have 
someone on a four-day basis. The 
maintenance supervisor agreed to 
try it. John Ramus, the senior mem- 
ber of the warehouse department, 
said he would like to take the trans- 
fer, since it had potential for up- 
grading. Harry got approval for the 
transfer, and it was made. 


Follow up 


Once action has been taken, and 
given a chance to have its effect, a 
follow-up study should be made to 
see what has happened. 

Harry Bellows made such a 
study; the results are shown in the 
chart on page 25. He found that 
delay time had been cut over 40 
per cent. The group seemed to fall 
behind a bit on its Monday orders, 
but after that, things ran smoothly. 
Later on, Harry made a breakdown 
study of transportation time, which 
heavy, and found that 
some layout changes in the depart- 


was still 
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_ machine 


ment would cut the transportation 
time considerably. The changes 
were scheduled for the next vaca- 
tion shutdown. Harry was then 
ready to start a new series of studies 
on another group. 


Studying machines 

The results of stop-motion sam- 
pling are equally good on studies of 
machines. A foreman in a screw- 
department found from 
his study that it would be more effi- 
cient to assign more machines per 
operator for the smaller items and 
fewer for the larger items. It took 
several months to achieve the prop- 
er balance; but when it was done, 
the foreman raised his output 8 
per cent. 

In fact, finding out whether you 
can get along with what you have 
by reapportioning or reassigning, or 
whether you're justified in asking 
for more equipment, is one of the 
most important benefits of stop- 
motion studies. A  machine-shop 
foreman felt that he needed another 
18-inch engine lathe. He ran sam- 
pling studies, which showed that the 
existing lathes were being used at 
almost 90 per cent of capacity, and 
that there was still an overload av- 


eraging 36 hours of lathe time a 
week. On the basis of his studies, he 
made a formal request for another 
lathe. Not only was his request ap- 


proved, but higher management 
commended him for his studies. 
Ironically, he had made the request 
three times before—and each time, 
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his request had been turned down! 

On the other hand, an office 
supervisor had been plagued by his 
group’s requests for calculating ma- 
chines. When he ran a study, he 
found that people were waiting to 
use a machine 14 times in one week. 
He realized that a different sharing 
arrangement would reduce the 
number of conflicts. Therefore, he 
rearranged the desks in the office 
and placed the available machines 
near the people who used them 
most. A week’s follow-up study 
showed only one conflict. It’s a 
good rule of thumb, incidentally, 


that on any “casual-usage” equip- 
ment (equipment shared by the 
whole group and not in constant 
use, like desk calculating machines 
or pedestal grinders), conflicts in- 
crease when use exceeds 15 per 
cent. 

Sometimes a stop-motion study 
will solve what seems to be a disci- 
plinary problem. On each stop- 
motion reading, a supervisor of a 
large department noticed a gather- 
ing of four or five people around a 
water cooler. Naturally, he was up- 
set; his first reaction was to tell the 
workers to take their drink of water 
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and get back to work. But he said had to use more formal studies. (If, 
nothing until he completed his of course, you have a major prob- 
study. lem that obviously needs a more de- 
By the end of the week, he saw tailed study, then you should ask 
that the real problem was that he your company’s engineering de- 
needed another water cooler. He partment, or speak to your boss.) 
discussed the study with his boss, Once or twice a year, it’s a good 
and got approval for a new cooler. idea to run follow-up studies. As 
new problems arise, stop-motion ac- 
tivity sampling can help you find 
In case after case, supervisors solutions. @ 
have found practical opportunities This is the eleventh in a series of 
for cutting costs that they would articles on ence sadustion, Part ¥2 


: bie will discuss ways to “Make the 
never have time to look for if they Least of Your Paperwork.” 


Practical opportunities 


What Sells Safety to Employees? 
Safety Supervisor: What do you think is the best thing we do in sell- 
ing safety to our employees? 
Foreman: I think it’s having the supervisor on the job—the boys 
work more safely if the boss is there with them. 
Employee: I don’t agree. I think the employee's safety attitude is 
most important. As I see it, no one can make a man safe but himself. 

This excerpt is from a script dramatizing the findings of a survey 
conducted at Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. In a safety 
program, 3,000 employees and 600 foremen chose from 20 factors 
the ones they considered most important. The script and an analysis 
of survey results were presented by Dr. Earle S. Hannaford at the 
47th National Safety Conference. 

As the excerpt shows, supervisors and employees did not agree 
on the importance of the foreman’s presence. Nevertheless, they 
did agree substantially on most factors affecting safety on the job. 
The following, in order of rank, were considered “very important” 
by at least three out of five employees and foremen: 1) employee’s 
safety attitude, 2) training and instruction, 3) provision of safety 
tools and equipment, 4) supervision and leadership, 5) manage- 
ment’s safety attitude, 6) safe methods and working practices, 7) 
warning signs and signals, 8) first-aid training, 9) love of home and 
family, 10) presence of supervisor, 11) safety meetings, 12) tool 
inspections, and 13) safety films. 

Although the actual presence of the supervisor was not rated as 
the most important factor, the two items that did head the list- 
employee’s safety attitude and training—are both primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the supervisor. 
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By Rawle Deland 


Partner, Thorndike Deland Associates 


There’s a way to get below the surface of 
those “rose-colored references.” 





T Is saipD that John Dillinger had 
I three glowing letters of reference 
in his pocket on July 22, 1934— 
the day the FBI finally closed in on 
him and shot him down. Whether 
or not the story is true, it does il- 
lustrate the danger of accepting 
references without going beneath 
the surface to check their reliabili- 
ty. 

Of course, it would be pleasant to 
be able to accept people on face 
value and not check up in any way 
on the accomplishments they claim, 


but it has proved to be a poor way 
to hire. There are always a few 
people who will actually falsify 
their records—and even fewer who 
will go out of their way to point 
out their own faults. 

This does not mean that a refer- 
ence check should be just a search 
for flaws in the candidate. He’s not 
faultless—nobody is. But a fuller 
knowledge of what he is and what 
he has done will help you assess his 
capabilities for the job you have to 
offer. 
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Rose-colored references 

How many times have you been 
asked to give an opinion of some- 
one, and how often have you glossed 
over faults, hit the high spots, men- 
tioned only favorable qualities, or 
just generalized to “give the fellow 
a break”? Most people have done 
this at one time or another. With 
the best intentions, they may be 
slightly dishonest in a positive way 
—they paint too bright a picture. 

Even when they feel that they 
must mention something detrimen- 
tal, they may try to minimize its 
importance with, “Of course, I 
didn’t know him very well,” or 
“This was years ago, and he may 
have changed.” Perhaps the height 
of evasion was reached by a super- 
visor who answered a request for a 
reference with this resounding rec- 
ommendation: “I think he would be 
well qualified for any position for 
which he is suitable.” 

It is important to keep these tend- 
encies of reference givers in mind 
and to try to get beneath the surface 
—to probe gently until the real facts 
come through. 


What to check 


There are three basic kinds of 
references: academic, personal, and 
business. A credit check can also 
be made, if necessary, to supple- 
ment information from references. 

An academic reference seldom 
needs to be verified unless the ap- 
plicant’s honesty is already suspect. 
In such cases, a letter to the school 
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will establish whether or not he told 
the truth about his school record. 

You can usually ignore the names 
listed as personal references. If you 
know some of these people and be- 
lieve theyll be frank with you, go 
ahead and get their opinions. You 
may learn more about the appli- 
cant’s qualifications than he has 
told you. But the value of these 
references is limited, since the ap- 
plicant will quite naturally list only 
people who, he believes, will speak 
well of him. 

References from previous jobs 
are by far the most important. 
There is no substitute for informa- 
tion you get personally from some- 
one who has worked with the 
candidate, and to whom you have 
explained the requirements of the 
job. 

The following steps add up to a 
pattern in making a good reference 
check. 


1. Speak with his old boss 


Get in touch with the applicant’s 
immediate superior on each pre- 
vious job. If this information isn’t 
given on the application, call the 
firm’s personnel office and get the 
name of the superior. When you 
talk with him, verify that he was the 
immediate supervisor and that he 
worked with the candidate long 
enough to form an opinion of him. 


2. Don’t rely on correspondence 


As a general rule, don’t ask for a 
written reference if you can help it. 











Few people will be as clear and 
specific in a written reference as 
they can be in face-to-face conver- 
sation. Only face to face can you 
observe hesitations, uneasiness, fa- 
cial expressions, and mannerisms 
that often get an idea across better 
than words do. 

A good substitute, though, is the 
telephone: The reference giver may 
quickly open up—if he has confi- 
dence in the man asking questions 
at the other end. One way to inspire 
that confidence before you start ask- 
ing questions is to share some of 
your Own impressions of the candi- 
date with the reference giver. For 
example: “I got the feeling that he 
is rather shy. Do you think that this 
has been an asset or a liability?” 


3. Don’t be vague 

You can’t expect good answers 
from bad questions. Be specific; a 
general question invites a general 
answer. Specify the job you’re con- 
sidering the man for, and tell what 
qualifications are most important. 
Come right to the point. If you sense 
that the candidate may have had 
trouble with people, don’t ask, 
“How were his human relations?” 
Come right out with what you want 
to know: “How did he get along 
with you? How did his fellow em- 
ployees like him?” 

Other specific questions you can 
ask if they’re appropriate: “Why 
did he leave you?” “Why didn’t he 
move faster with you?” “Would you 
rehire him?” 





Check Points for Telephone 
Checking 

When you’re checking references 

on the telephone, you may not 

be able to cover all the ground 

you'd like to. But be sure to 

check at least these basic points. 


1. Character—shown in honesty 
and performance 

2. Skill—experience, technical 
grasp, ability to work with 
others 

3. Industry—self-starting push, 
will to work consistently 





4. Know the reference giver 


You’re much better able to judge 
the value of a reference if you know 
something about its source. If you 
don’t know the person, try to find 
out about his reputation—and re- 
member that significant informa- 
tion, either highly favorable or 
damning, should be confirmed from 
more than one source, if possible, 
to reduce the likelihood of bias. 

Here are some reference givers 
you may recognize. Knowing them 
for what they are will help you give 
their recommendations the proper 
weight. 

The legal eagle was once sued or 
threatened by a former employee 
about whom he gave an _ honest 
opinion. Now he’s so gun shy that 
he’ll never tell the truth, even in a 
confidential communication. He 
gives only favorable or noncommit- 
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tal references. There’s no effective 
way to beat this one, but you've got 
to recognize him to know that his 
comments are worthless. One clue 
might be that his “favorable” com- 
ments are given with a poker face 
or a guarded voice. 


The hatchet man sees only the 
faults first. He may be absolutely 
right, of course, but after he gives 


you several references that never 
get warmer than a mild or condi- 
tional recommendation, you begin 
to wonder. If possible, ask this 
man’s opinion about someone you 
know well. This will give you a ba- 
sis for comparison. 

The unforgiving one is a special 
type of hatchet man, who thinks that 
anyone who leaves him can’t amount 
to much. He'll seldom say anything 
good about a former employee. This 
kind of a bias is not always easy to 
detect on first contact. But if it be- 
comes a pattern—if he gives the 
same type of reference for all former 
employees—this should warn you to 
be wary of his negative remarks. 

The bag of wind is full of words, 
but the words add up to nothing. 
Repeating what he says—or read- 
ing it again—will make the empti- 
ness of his remarks apparent. 

The do-gooder goes out of his 
way to stress an applicant’s strong 
points. This supervisor is obviously 
more interested in building up his 
concept of himself as a big-hearted 
boss than in giving an honest ap- 
praisal of his subordinate. His an- 
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swer to a leading question—for in- 
stance, “What are the applicant’s 
weakest points?”—may be helpful, 
if you give him a chance to discuss 
the strong points first. 

The iceberg hides two thirds of 
the truth beneath the surface. He 
evades your questions because he is 
afraid of “hurting the 
chances.” With gentle but firm prob- 
ing, however, this supervisor’s basic 


fellow’s 


honesty usually forces him to give 
some indication of the truth. 


5. Use a check list 

A check list is as helpful in ref- 
erence checking as it is in inter- 
viewing, but limit the telephone 
check to key points on questionable 
areas, instead of trying to get a com- 
plete rundown. Every telephone 
check list can be organized around 
basic _— points: 
in personal honesty and 
performance); skill (experience, 
technical grasp, ability to work with 
others); and industry (self-starting 
push, will to work consistently). A 
good worker needs to score high on 
all three points—and it is during the 
reference-checking stage that you 
‘must find out about them. 


three character 


(shown 


‘6. Get at the truth 

Someone once said, “Salary is 
the one thing you can lie about and 
still go to Heaven.” It’s hard to pin- 
point an inflated salary claim be- 
cause former employers are usually 
reluctant to give out salary infor- 


mation. A frequent answer to a 





direct question in this area is: “I 
can’t remember exactly. We did pay 
him well, however.” 

It’s natural for a man changing 
jobs to want to better himself. It’s 
also natural for the new employer 
to consider his past earnings, at least 
as a general guide. But it’s impor- 
tant to distinguish between what the 
man actually earned and what he 
thinks he should have been earning 

or what he has talked himself in- 
to believing he was earning. By ask- 
ing specific questions, you may be 
able to differentiate base pay, fringe 
benefits (usually overpriced by the 
candidate), and the “cushion” he’s 
added for bargaining purposes. 

On other matters, too, a reference 
giver may unwittingly prevaricate, 
consciously omit information, or 
paint too bright a picture. There are 
several ways to try to overcome this 
obstacle, all based on one principle: 


Make the reference giver feel some 
responsibility for giving you facts 
that will help in proper placement. 
Here are a few approaches that 
have worked: 

“I’m sure you'll give me a frank 
answer to this question because | 
know you wouldn’t want him to get 
into a job he couldn't handle.” 

“Would you hire him again?” 

. “Why do you say that?” 

“I know you recognize how im- 
portant it is—both for him and for 
the company—for him to be in the 
right job, so I’m sure we can rely 
on your judgment.” 

If you have several jobs for which 
the applicant might qualify, telling 
the reference giver this may take the 
pressure off him. 

Most employers want to be con- 
scientious about reference giving— 
especially when they are reminded 








STEPS IN CHECKING REFERENCES 


1. Talk to the applicant’s immediate superior on each previous 
job. 
Talk face to face or on the telephone with the reference giver. 
Don’t rely on correspondence. 
Don’t be vague. If you want a specific answer, ask a specific 
question. 
Know something about the reference giver, so that you can 
evaluate the reference. 
Use a check list, to be sure you're covering the important 
points. 
Get the facts. 
Don’t overlook your own intuition. 
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of their responsibility to the candi- 
date and the reference checker. 


7. Don’t overlook your intuition 

Sometimes, after all kinds of 
screening, interviews, and reference 
checks, a candidate remains mys- 
terious. At this point, it’s often best 
to follow your intuition. Try harder 
for the one reference you couldn't 
reach, have another talk with the 
candidate—but don’t hire him un- 
less you can dispel your doubts. If 


you can’t hire him with some enthu- 
siasm, the outlook for the future 
would seem questionable. 

Don’t worry about the time you 
spend checking references or other- 
wise giving full consideration to a 
promising candidate. You're going 
to make quite an investment in 
training him and helping him fit into 
the job. The time spent checking is 
well spent if it helps you hire an 
employee who not only does a good 
job, but is satisfied in doing it. @ 





“Of course | remember you! Your name is.. .’ 
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from Thimk, ed. by Charles Preston 


A Gold Medal book, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 2 
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By Morris Stone 
Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 


Training—Or Trial? 


ENIOR EMPLOYEES at a motor-and 
S generator-building plant had the 
right to bump juniors out of jobs 
when they were faced with layoffs, 
provided they could do the jobs with- 
out training. The contract specified 
that, in cases where there was real 
doubt whether or not an employee 
had the ability to do the work, a trial 
period would be permitted. 

That is how matters stood when a 
senior coil winder received a layoff 
notice. She immediately claimed the 
job of a spot welder who had less 
seniority. 

“T started here as a spot welder 
ten years ago,” she reminded the 
foreman, “so there’s no doubt of my 
ability.” 

“That was ten years ago,” he an- 


swered. “You haven’t done spot 


How would you decide this case? 


welding for eight years, and the job 
has been changed a lot since then. 
But if you want a trial period, it’s 
okay with me.” 

The next day the senior employee 
was put on the spot-welding job. 
Since she was out of practice and un- 
familiar with some of the new pro- 
cedures, her work was both slow and 
faulty. Before the end of the second 
day, the foreman told her she would 
have to go on layoff until a coil-wind- 
ing job was available again. 

The employee claimed she should 
be given time to become familiar 
with the new requirements, but the 
foreman answered that she must have 
present ability if she wanted to bump 
another employee for a job. Manage- 
ment backed him up, and the matter 
finally went to arbitration. 


For the union? 


For the company? 


Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 37. 
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Even a dismissal can be constructive— 
for both the employee and the company. 


HE MAJOR TEST of a man’s 
a as a supervisor is the per- 
formance of his group. He has the 
responsibility to accomplish a job 
through the group; with this goes 
the authority to do whatever is rea- 
sonable and proper to get the group 
to do the job—and in the most effi- 
cient manner possible. 

A supervisor can never use the 
alibi that his failure to accomplish 
his task is the fault of subordinates 
who fail (i.e., who are allowed to 
fail) in their tasks. The responsibil- 
ity for getting the job done rests far 
more in the supervisor than in those 
who are supervised. 

Poor work, bad discipline, unbe- 
coming conduct, or any other faults 
of employees should be countered 
first with an understanding attempt 
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to have them corrected. This at- 
tempt should be made just as soon 
as the flaws are observed. Young 
people (especially those being em- 
ployed for the first time) should be 
taught proper on-the-job behavior 
as quickly as possible. 


Off on the right foot 


Early remedial action will re- 
duce the need for later disciplinary 
action. The job of getting good work 
from ineffective or unwilling em- 
ployees becomes only more difficult 
if the situation is allowed to deteri- 
orate. 

The performance of all new em- 
ployees should, therefore, be care- 
fully and fairly reviewed and ap- 
praised within the first three months 
of employment. The next three 





months might well be used to de- 
velop employees who seem capa- 
ble of better things, and to salvage 
those of doubtful merit. By the end 
of that period, there should be an- 
other appraisal. If the employee 
has made the grade, there is good 
reason to believe that he will con- 
tinue to be a good employee and 
that he may develop into an even 
better one. 

But if, after six months, the em- 
ployee has been properly instructed 
in his job, and has failed to achieve 
a reasonable degree of proficiency; 
or if he has been properly warned 
about deficiencies and has failed to 
display improvement—or a reason- 
ably early prospect of it; or if he 
has been given the opportunity to 
show what he can do in more than 
one job without indicating any real 
prospect of becoming a good and 
useful employee—then something 
must be done. The time has come 
for his supervisor to give consider- 
ation to his separation from the 
company. 


An unpleasant duty 

It must be recognized that dis- 
missing an employee is an unpleas- 
ant task. Therefore, it is frequently 
shirked. Sympathy for the person 
being dismissed, or for his family, 
frequently interferes with the per- 
formance of duty. 

But a supervisor must accept the 


fact that, with the responsibilities 
and rewards of his authority, there 
go some unpleasant duties. A good 


supervisor must be able to carry out 
his unpleasant duties as well as his 
pleasant ones. 

At times of stress, it becomes easy 
to rationalize that shirking a duty is 
tolerant humanitarian forbearance 
(even though it is done at the ex- 
pense of others). But such thinking 
is merely escapism—self-induced to 
“justify” avoiding an action that 
might be uncomfortable or embar- 


rassing. 


No surprises 


If the supervisor has done his job 
properly, then the idea or the no- 
tice of separation should be no 
shock to an incompetent or recalci- 
trant employee. Advice, cautions, 
warnings, reprimands, unfavorable 
appraisals, less-than-possible wage 
rates, withheld wage increases, dis- 
ciplinary actions, and everyday con- 
tacts should all have led up to a 
conclusion as evident and as inevit- 
able to the subordinate as it was to 
the supervisor. 

If the preliminary measures were 
properly taken, dismissal should be 
little more than the culmination of 
a process that has been going on 
long enough to produce its result. In 
a sense, the employee has written 
his own ticket to his own destination, 
and there should be little room for 





Excerpted with permission from Building an Effective Workforce, a booklet published 


by the Caterpillar Tractor Company. 
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GIVE EMPLOYEES A CHANCE 


Dismissal should never come as a surprise to an employee. 
He should have been continually warned, and given every 
chance to improve his performance. Here’s how the supervisor 
can keep his work group informed about how they are doing. 

1. Train all new employees in proper job behavior. 

2. Review performance after three months. 

3. In the next three months, work on developing the em- 


ployee. 


After six months, review performance again. 

5. Give warnings and reprimands whenever necessary. 

6. Don’t mislead an employee—for instance, by letting him 
think that a general wage increase condones unsatisfactory 


performance. 





argument or recrimination when he 
gets there. 

An employee should not, of 
course, be given the illusion of prog- 
ress by unmerited “merit” increases. 
The supervisor should also be care- 
ful that the employee does not in- 
terpret unmerited automatic or gen- 
eral wage increases as condoning 
unsatisfactory performance. These 
general increases, in fact, provide a 
chance for the supervisor to make 
sure that the employee understands 
his position. More and more, it is 
accepted that an employee should 
know where he stands; and few in- 
stances provide a better opportu- 
nity than a wage adjustment. 

If, then, a supervisor has diffi- 
culty in a case of separation, it will 
generally be of his own (or another 
supervisor's) making; and _ here 
emerges one of the distinctions be- 
tween competent and incompetent 
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supervisors—and the results they 
get. By properly doing his full duty, 
the good supervisor maintains a 
sound, effective work group and a 
high performance standard. By 
shirking at least one part of his 
duty, the poor supervisor supports a 
weak, ineffective work group and 
fails to attain the maximum stand- 
ard. The former makes his own job 
easier; the latter makes it more 
difficult. 

Incidentally, a discharge for 
cause should never be treated as a 
layoff which might later entitle the 
employee to re-employment. 





A new opportunity 


It is worth while to remember 
also that continuing unworthy em- 
ployment injures not only the com- 
pany but also the employee. No- 
body should be so protected from 
his own failures or follies that he is 





deprived of the opportunity for his 
own self-improvement, to build his 
own self-discipline, to find his own 
self-expression. Today’s failure is to- 
morrow’s success, and the man who 
couldn’t make the grade in Com- 
pany X may well go to the top in 
some other environment. But when 
he is allowed to atrophy in a dead 
end, then he will never know what 


he might have been able to do. 

The act of separation from one 
job may well be the opening up of 
opportunity in a new start. The ex- 
perience that led to the separation 
can be used as a means to improve 
for the future. 

As far as possible, the separation 
interview should reflect this hopeful 
possibility. @ 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 


(See “Training or Trial,’“” page 33) 


THE ARBITRATOR AGREED that the company “is not required to 
train an employee who bumps into a classification on the basis 
of seniority during a layoff,” but said that when a trial period 
was granted it must be adequate. 

He differentiated between training for the job and giving time 
to learn the latest requirements of the job. “Where there is a 
change in method or specification, the employee, having been 
away from the work for a period of years, is entitled to a rea- 
sonable opportunity to familiarize herself with current specifica- 
tion requirements. In this case, it would appear that the grievant 
knew the work, could perform it adequately, had performed it 
adequately in the past, and, given a few more hours, could have 
mastered all the new requirements of the job.” 

* He cautioned both the company and the union, however, that 
his decision did not mean that all trial periods had to be the 
same length. “It is possible that one hour under certain circum- 
stances is sufficient to demonstrate ability or lack of ability.” 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule 
in an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other 


facts involved. 
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New legislation has made changes 
that will benefit many people. 


OCIAL SECURITY amendments that 
S go into full effect in 1961 will 
bring substantial benefits to many 
people. Changes have been made in 
the manner of computing benefits; 
in payments to retired people who 
work; in provisions for payments to 
disabled workers and their families; 
and in benefits for children. 


New formula for benefits 


In computing benefits under the 
new formula for those reaching re- 
tirement age in 1961 or before, 
only 5 years need be counted; in 
1962 the minimum will be 6 years, 
in 1963, 7 years, and so on. The 
years to be counted—those during 
which earnings applicable to Social 
Security highest—will be 
chosen automatically by the Social 
Security Administration. They do 
not have to be consecutive years. 

This flexibility of computation 


were 
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will mean higher benefits for many 
people. 
Work time required for benefits 


The amendments also reduce the 
amount of work time needed to 
qualify for benefits. Instead of one 
calendar quarter of work for every 
two quarters after 1950, the num- 
ber of work quarters required is 
now one for three. However, the 
provision that no one may get bene- 
fits without at least six quarters of 
work has not been changed. Any- 
one who has failed to qualify for 
benefits in the past because he did 
not have enough work under Social 
Security should call at the local So- 
cial Security district office to find 
out if this new provision makes him 
eligible. It is estimated that 250,000 
men and women can now qualify 
for the first time under this provi- 
sion. 








Beneficiaries who work 


Another change in the law affects 
people who are entitled to benefits, 
and who are working. The rule that 
a person can get Social Security 
benefits for every month of the year 
if his earnings for the year do not go 
over $1,200 has not been changed. 
Under the old law, a beneficiary 
under 72 lost one month’s benefit 
check for every $80 or fraction of 
$80 over $1,200 he earned. 

Now, for amounts over $1,200, 
the following formula applies: One 
dollar in benefits is withheld for 
each two of earnings between $1,- 
200 and $1,500. If a person earns 
more than $1,500, he loses a dollar 
in benefits for each dollar of earn- 
ings over $1,500. But no one will 
forfeit benefits for any month in 
which he earns $100 or less in 
wages. If he is self-employed, he 
forfeits no benefit for any month 
when he does not engage actively in 
the affairs of his business. Under 
the old law, many beneficiaries re- 
ceived more in total income if they 
limited their earnings to $1,200 a 
year. Under the new law, this will 
no longer be true. 


Disabled people under 50 


Changes in the Social Security 
law will bring benefits to an esti- 
mated 125,000 additional disabled 
workers and to an equal number of 
members of their families through- 
out the country. A person can now 
qualify for disability benefits re- 
gardless of his age, if he has worked 


long enough under Social Security 
and if his disability is severe enough 
to meet the definition in the Social 
Security law. Previously, the dis- 
abled person had to be 50 years old 
for himself or his family to draw 
benefits. 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion has written to those under 50 
who have already made application 
to have their Social Security frozen 
because of their disability. Disabled 
people who have not already ap- 
plied for benefits, or who have 
moved and not heard from the office 
where they filed their freeze claims, 
should get in touch with the nearest 
office. Benefits cannot be paid until 
an application is filed. 

There are two further changes in 
Social Security disability insurance. 
First, a person drawing disability 
benefits may have a trial work 
period of 12 months during which 
he will continue to receive his 
monthly checks. The second change 
allows anyone who is again disabled 
within five years of a previous pe- 
riod of disability to draw benefits 
immediately upon filing an applica- 
tion. 


More benefits for children 


The new law will bring increased 
benefits to 400,000 children of de- 
ceased workers. Families drawing 
Social Security benefits for two or 
more children, and not already re- 
ceiving the maximum payable to 
the family, found an additional 
amount in their Social Security 
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checks for December. This was the 
result of a change which called for 
payment to each child of an amount 
equal to three fourths of what the 
worker would have received had he 
lived and drawn retirement benefits 
—instead of the previous formula 
which provided for one half of this 
base amount to each child, with a 
quarter of the base amount divided 
among all the children. 


And furthermore... 


Another change permits payment 
of monthly checks to eligible sur- 
vivors of working people who died 
between March 31, 1938, and De- 
cember 31, 1939, with at least a 
year and a half of work under So- 
cial Security. 

Before this change was made, 
survivors could not receive benefits 
on the Social Security account of 
anyone who died before 1940. 
Also, a dependent widower can now 
get benefits even if his wife died be- 
fore September, 1950, if the wife 
met the work requirements under 
Social Security. Before this change, 
he could not become eligible for 
benefits unless his wife died on or 
after September, 1950. 


Benefits may now be paid to 
wives, stepchildren, and adopted 
children of retired and disabled 
workers, if the relationship has been 
in effect for at least one year. 

Other changes extend Social Se- 
curity to parents working in a trade 
or business owned by a son or 
daughter, and permit nonprofit or- 
ganizations to provide Social Secu- 
rity coverage for present employees 
who want it, even if only one em- 
ployee wants this coverage. (Pre- 
viously, two thirds of the employees 
had to consent to coverage.) 

Most of the changes discussed 
above are covered in fuller detail in 
a leaflet, Changes in Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance un- 
der the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960, which can be obtained for 
five cents from The Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
<5 

It should be stressed that benefits 
can be paid only on the basis of an 
application. People who think they 
are now entitled to Social Security 
payments should get in touch with 
their Social Security district of- 
fices. @ 





HE WHO, by an exertion of mind or body, adds to the aggregate of 
enjoyable wealth, increases the sum of human knowledge, or gives 
to human life higher elevation or greater fullness—he is, in the 


larger meaning of the words, a “producer,’ 


” 


a “working man,” a 


“laborer,” and is honestly earning honest wages. 
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Every month, SM _ presents 
true stories of tough situations 
supervisors have faced. 

How would you solve these 
problems? Your answers and the 
steps you take in arriving at 
them can be of the utmost value 





to you. 

As you consider each case, you 
might jot down your questions, 
your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss the cases with a 
group of people—fellow super- 
visors, family, friends. You'll find 
that each person has his own way 
of looking at the problem. 








How Kind Can You Get? 


ARL ROWE IS KNOWN through- 
+ out the company as a consid- 
erate and sympathetic supervisor. 
He'll bend over backward to help 
any subordinate who’s in a jam. 

This morning his assistant, Jim 


Schenck, came in looking hollow 
eyed and distraught. 

“I’ve been up all night,” 
“Ethel’s in the hospital.” 

The story came out under Carl’s 
sympathetic questioning. Jim’s wife 
had been stricken by an acute at- 
tack of appendicitis. Their family 
doctor rushed her to the hospital, 
where it was decided to operate im- 


he said. 


mediately. Then something: went 
wrong. Ethel was still in trouble, 
and the doctors were not yet sure 
whether or not she would recover. 
“Gosh, Jim, that’s terrible,” said 
Carl. “I can hardly believe it—she 
looked so good when she dropped 
in last week. Don’t you worry, 
though, she’s a fine, healthy gal. 
I’m sure she'll pull through.” 

Jim said nothing and Carl added: 
“You look dead tired and wor- 
ried. Why don’t you take the day 
off so you can get some rest and 
keep in touch with the hospital? 
And is there anything I can do? Do 
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you need money—or can I help any 
other way?” 

“Well, we do have insurance, 
Carl—but maybe I could use about 
ten bucks, if you can spare it till 
payday. My car’s in for repairs and 
I'll need some cab money to get 
around.” 

“Sure, Jim, here’s ten. If 
you need any more, let me know 
and I'll arrange an advance with 
Personnel. And—say, here’s an 
idea—why don’t you use my car? 
It’s just parked here all day, you 
know, and you might as well have 
the use of it—if you can get it back 
by quitting time.” 

“Carl, you’re more than a boss— 
you're a real pal. I don’t know how 
to thank you.” 

“Oh, heck, Jim—don’t even men- 
tion it. Here’s the car key, and you 
know where I’m parked—the right- 


hand corner of the lot, near Remsen 
Street.” 
As Jim left, Carl shook his head. 
“This sure hit him hard,” he thought. 
An hour later, Carl got a call 
from in the 
emergency ward of the city hospital. 


Personnel. Jim was 


Carl rushed out to see him. Jim 
had broken a leg and a couple of 
ribs, but he was conscious. 

“I’m sorry about the car,” he 
said. “I still don’t know how it hap- 
pened. They tell me I drove through 
a red light, but I didn’t see it—and 
I didn’t see the truck until I was 
about to crash into it. All I could 
think about was Ethel.” 


Consider these questions, and ask your own: 


Was Carl in any way responsible for Jim’s accident? If so, 
how? 








Had you been in Carl’s spot, how would you have handled 
Jim’s problem? _ 





What matters should Carl have considered before lending his 
-ar? 
car? 








In general, what do you feel are a supervisor’s responsibilities 
toward employees who come to him with personal problems? 
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Readers Discuss @-JV p> Cases 








Here are readers’ discussions of November’s case. 

A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











The Best Man 


(November, page 39) 
Case synopsis: 

Jed Kline, chief of the model shop for R & D at Universal 
Electronics, supervises technicians who build prototypes. His 
best mechanic is Don Weaver, who seems to know everything 
about electromechanical units. Don was offered a supervisory 
job years ago, but turned it down because he doesn't like to give 
orders. 

Don is often out of the model shop because other departments 
“borrow” him. They don’t usually bother to check with Jed; 
neither does Don. Jed has talked to his boss about the problem, 
but nothing has been done. 

Since the model shop is now working on a top-priority proto- 
type for testing a new device, Don’s services are needed more than 
ever. But Don worked on another job yesterday afternoon. This 
morning Jed’s boss reminded Jed that the test had to be run to- 
day. At ten, the vice-president in charge of production phoned 
Jed. He needed Don in Assembly to explain to a parts supplier 
why they had trouble with his products. The VP made it clear 
that he expected a yes answer. 


Speak up, Jed! 
TO THE EDITOR: 

When a vice-president doesn’t go 
through channels for work alloca- 
tion, Jed shouldn’t have to, either. 
Since Jed’s boss has done nothing 
to stop people from borrowing 
Don, Jed should speak up to the 
VP and explain the necessity of 


completing his own work first. He 
should then offer to help out as 
soon as the pressure is off. If the 
VP had any “beef” about Jed’s de- 
cision, he’d tell Jed’s boss about it 
and the situation would be out in 
the open. The result would proba- 
bly be the establishment of com- 
pany policy on the matter. 
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Jed should either have top pri- 
ority on Don’s services or transfer 
him to a department where his 
services can be better allocated. In 
the meantime, Jed should make it 
clear to Don that Don’s activities 
must be cleared through him. 

—-EDWARD N. DIFFENDALE 


Central Office Foreman, Orange 


County Telephone Co., Middletown, 


New York 


Make Don an instructor 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Jed should tell the VP about the 
top-priority prototype test and sug- 
gest rescheduling the parts supplier. 
If he won't take no for an answer, 
Jed should ask him to get clearance 
from Jed’s boss. This would draw 
the boss’s attention to the problem. 

Since all departments would ap- 


parently benefit from more highly 
trained personnel, Jed should sug- 
gest that Don be hired as an in- 
structor and paid on an hourly ba- 
sis. In this way, Don’s ability as a 
natural leader would be fully uti- 
lized, and he would retain his rights 
as an hourly worker. 
—ROBERT A. POSSELT 
General Foreman, Continental Can 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Man in the middle 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Jed should refuse the request, and 
explain the necessity for keeping 
Don at his own work. If Jed allows 
the situation to continue, he is going 
to be “the man in the middle” more 
and more. 

Jed’s boss should have realized 
Jed’s predicament and gone to his 








teresting case 


VISORY MANAGEMENT, 
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WIN A BOOK! 
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aid long ago. The interruptions and 
delays caused by Don’s helping out 
in other departments reflect not 
only on Jed, but also on his boss. 
Jed should talk to his boss again 





priority assignments. 





Make Don a Trouble Shooter 


All the following contributors suggested as one alternative 
that Don be made a trouble shooter. He could report to someone 
who would assign priority ratings to jobs that he performed in 
various departments. Don would be replaced in Jed’s department 
and Jed could, of course, still request Don’s services on top- 


Other comments made by these contributors follow. 


and try to make him see the situa- 


tion. 

—J. G. ALBANO 
Hinde & Dauch Division, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper, Buffalo, N. Y. 











TO THE EDITOR: 

If giving Don a full-time trouble- 
shooting job isn’t feasible, Jed 
should schedule Don’s time so that 
he would be available a couple of 
mornings or afternoons a week to 
help out in other areas. Jed should 
impress on Don the importance of 
following the schedule, and send 
copies of it to the heads of depart- 
ments. They would then know ex- 
actly when Don is available to help 
them. 

The schedule will give Jed an 
answer for people who want to kid- 
nap Don for an hour or so: “Sorry, 
Don is scheduled in the model shop 
today. Tuesday morning is open, 
though—I’ll send him up to you 
first thing.” 

—JOsEPH J. SAVAGE 

Unit Foreman, 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Although a yes answer is expect- 
ed, Jed should explain to the vice- 
president the importance of Don’s 
present assignment and stress that 
Don’s entire time is required for its 
completion. 

Jed could suggest that other men 
in Assembly explain why the de- 
partment was having trouble with 
the parts supplier’s products. 

—HERMAN HUHN 
Supervisor, The Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, Inc., Morristown, New Jersey 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Jed can only say yes to the vice- 
president. He could, however, ex- 
plain the situation and ask that Don 
be released as soon as possible that 
morning. 

To gain control of the situation, 
Jed should: 

1) Discuss the problem with 
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Don and point out the need for con- 
trol over the outside requests for his 
services. 

2) Request that people who 
want Don’s services submit written 
requests to Jed as far in advance 
as possible. They should state the 
purpose of the request, the estimat- 
ed time involved, and the account 
number to which Don’s time should 


be charged. 

3) Accept telephone requests in 
emergencies, with the understand- 
ing that they would be confirmed 
later in writing. 

4) See that his supervisor re- 
ceives a carbon copy of each re- 


quest. 

The effort required to request 
Don’s services would probably elim- 
inate unnecessary requests. 

—CHARLES R. CROZIER 
Gas Dispatching Coordinator, 
Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, California 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Don’s failure to clear with Jed 
when he goes out on a job is pri- 
marily Jed’s fault. Jed should have 
corrected the situation when he be- 
came Don’s supervisor. Under the 
circumstances, Jed must consent to 
the vice-president’s request. 

Don’s extraordinary talents and 
abilities should be used for training 
other employees and _ expediting 
projects from design to manufac- 
ture. 

—WILLIAM N. McLoup 
General Foreman, Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York 
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TO THE EDITOR: 

It’s partly Jed’s fault that people 
don’t clear with him for Don’s serv- 
ices. Obviously, he should tighten 
the reins. 

If Don is made a trouble shooter, 
department could fill in a 
schedule for Don’s services. The 


each 


schedule should allow some leeway 

to provide for unexpected delays 
and last-minute jobs. 

—JOSEPH STONE 

Personnel Technician, City of Cin- 

cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Jed should contact his boss, tell 
him about the vice-president’s re- 
quest, and explain that if Don is de- 
tailed to Assembly, the test will be 
delayed. He should request that his 
boss make the decision, and that 
the meeting with the parts supplier 
be postponed. 

Jed should discuss with Don the 
fine job he is doing in producing 
electromechanical units and explain 
the importance of his meeting 
schedules. 

rhen Jed should notify his boss 
in writing that he requires Don’s en- 
tire time in his own department. 

—Harvey I. Moss 

Administrative Officer, Submarine & 
Reactor Parts Supply Office, Mech- 
anicsburg, Pennsylvania 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Jed has little 
than to say yes to the vice-president. 
The vice-president is doing to Jed’s 
boss what others have been doing 
to Jed—going past a supervisor to 


alternative other 








make a request of a subordinate. 
Jed could, however, suggest that the 
VP contact his boss. 

In any case, Jed should tell his 
boss that because the VP has bor- 
rowed Don, the test must be post- 
poned. 

—HAROLD HURSCHMANN 
Superintendent, Bicarb Department, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Jed’s only recourse is to refuse the 
vice-president’s request—firmly, but 
politely. He should, however, ex- 
plain that he is obligated to com- 
plete the model on schedule. He 
can suggest that the vice-president 
ask the parts supplier to return to- 


morrow, or ask Jed’s boss to ap- 
prove a delay on the test. 

—M. L. YOUMANS 

Plant Engineer, Velsicol Chemical 

Corp., Marshall, Illinois 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Jed should tell Don not to be 
overeager to help out in other de- 
partments. Don’s eagerness may 
have encouraged some supervisors 
to borrow him more often than was 
necessary. Don should be instruct- 
ed to tell anyone who asks for his 
help that “you'll have to check with 
Jed first and get his okay.” 

—C. S. CARRELL 
Management Training Coordinator, 
Hardware Mutuals—Sentry Life In- 
surance, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

















At KMAFMAN 


“| forgot to spray my head.” 
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POISONING 


By Peter C. Reid 


Those useful products under the 
kitchen sink can be a menace. 


AST YEAR, Americans downed 125 
i; million dollars’ worth of aspi- 
rin tablets and doused their scalps 
with 55 million dollars’ worth of 
shampoo. They washed their clothes 
with 850 million dollars’ worth of 
laundry soaps and_ detergents, 
shined their pots and pans with 25 
million dollars’ worth of scouring 
powder, swabbed their floors and 
furniture with 260 million dollars’ 
worth of wax and polish, and eased 
their aches and pains with 50 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of liniment. 

None of these products is marked 
with a skull and crossbones or la- 
beled Poison. Yet these and thou- 
sands of other common drugs and 
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household products cause 500,000 
accidental poisonings every year, 
almost half involving children un- 
der five. 

You’ve got some of these prod- 
ucts in your medicine cabinet and 
on your household shelves right 
now. What if you banished them 
from your home? Your life would 
be absurdly primitive—all these 
products are useful, and many are 
indispensable. You wouldn’t want to 
get along without them, so you must 
along with them— 





learn to get 
safely. 

You can, too. Experts believe 
that 95 per cent of our poisoning 
accidents could be prevented if peo- 








ple would take the proper precau- 
tions. These precautions are simple 
and easy. People fail to take them 
because of ignorance—they dont 
realize the danger—and careless- 
ness—they trust to luck instead of 
vigilance. 


How and why 


Let’s take a look at how poison- 
ing accidents happen—and why 
they happen: 

How: A_ mother accidentally 
mixed boric acid into her baby’s for- 
mula. 

Why: She kept the boric acid on 
the same shelf as the formula ingre- 
dients. 

How: A three-year-old girl swal- 
lowed 46 aspirin tablets. 

Why: The aspirin was kept in an 
easily reached drawer in a bedside 
table. 

How: A five-year-old drank laun- 
dry bleach. 

Why: The bleach had been trans- 
ferred from its original container to 
a used soda bottle, so the child 
thought it was soda. 

How: An adult took a swig of nail- 
polish remover. 

Why: Instead of turning on the 
light, he groped for cough syrup in 
the dark and picked up the polish 
remover, which was in a similar bot- 


tle. 


Check in the light of facts 


Check up on your own practices 
in the light of these facts: 
1. Children will eat anything. 


You may not find shoe polish tasty, 
but children have been known to 
stow it away like chocolate pud- 
ding. They've also swallowed anti- 
septic, liniment, rubbing alcohol, 
toothache drops, eye drops, cam- 
phor spirits, corn and callus remov- 
er, foot powder, deodorant, cologne, 
baby oil, shaving lotion, turpentine, 
moth balls, crayons, dyes, matches, 
ink, snuff, cold cream, acetone, dog 
pills, varnish, and Chanel No. 5. 

2. Toddlers become climbers be- 
fore you realize it. The 2-year-old 
is the greatest risk because poison- 
ous substances once beyond his 
reach are now within range of his 
exploratory excursions. One-year- 
olds are close runners-up; infants are 
less of a risk because they can’t get 
around so much. 

3. A product can be poisonous 
even if there’s no warning on the 
label. Unless you know beyond a 
doubt that it’s harmless, you should 
handle it as if it were emblazoned 
with a king-sized skull and cross- 
bones. Remember, too, that a drug 
which is perfectly harmless when 
taken in prescribed doses can be 
lethal when a child gets hold of it. 
Many such drugs are pleasantly fla- 
vored, and a child may finish off a 
whole bottle of pills or liquid medi- 
cine because it tastes like candy. 

4. The kitchen—not the _bath- 
room, despite its medicine chest— 
is the most dangerous room in the 
house. Forty-one per cent of all poi- 
sonings occur there. The bedroom— 
where people often keep headache 
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remedies and sleeping pills—comes 
next with 22 per cent, followed by 
the bathroom and the living room 
with 10 per cent each. 

5. Accessibility to the wrong per- 
son is the greatest cause of acciden- 
tal poisonings. A child may swallow 
anything he finds on the floor, ta- 
bles, shelves, sideboards, in drawers, 
under the sink, and in his mother’s 
handbag. 


Take safety measures 





Once you know these facts—and 
take them seriously—you'll find it 
simple to take the proper safety 
measures. Here are some tips: 

Keep all drugs, medicines, cos- 
metics, and potentially harmful 
household products where they can- 
not be reached by young children. 
Ideally, they should be kept locked 
up. If this isn’t feasible, they should 
be kept on high shelves that even 
the most enterprising young climb- 
ers can’t reach. 

Never store harmful products in 
the same place as food. Use special 
caution when the household is up- 
set for moving, painting, or heavy 
housecleaning. 

A mother who carries drugs in 
her purse should never leave it with- 
in reach of toddlers. Visitors—par- 
ticularly grandmothers, who may 
have an assortment of medicines 
with them—should be cautioned not 
to leave their purses unwatched. 

A family without small children 
is not likely to observe strict precau- 
tions in storing harmful substances. 
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When you visit such a family with 
your children, don’t allow them to 
wander through the house unsuper- 
vised. 

Clean out your old medicines pe- 
riodically, because some drugs un- 
dergo chemical changes that make 
them harmful. If there’s no expira- 
tion date stated, write the purchase 
date on the label when you get the 
medicine. Discard any preparation 
that has changed in color, consist- 
ency, odor, or taste. After a year— 
even if they're unchanged—throw 
away iodine, eye drops, eye washes 
nose drops, cough remedies, and 
ointments. Get rid of prescription 
drugs as soon as you recover from 
the ailment for which they were pre- 
scribed, unless your doctor specifi- 
cally tells you to keep them. 

When you dispose of old drugs, 
don’t just drop them into a wastebas- 
ket. Either flush them down the toi- 
let or throw them in an incinerator. 

Labels are important. Besides 
identifying the product, they often 
give directions for using it safely. 
Some even tell you what to do if the 
product is accidentally swallowed. 
So make sure that all labels are in- 
tact and that the product is kept in 
its original container. This elimi- 
nates the confusion that often causes 
tragedy: 25 per cent of poisons ac- 
cidentally swallowed have been re- 
moved from their original contain- 
ers. 

Some poisons don’t even have to 
be swallowed to do their dirty work: 
Paint removers, cleaning fluids, and 














WATCH OUT—SOME MEDICINES DON’T KEEP! 


A drug that’s been sitting on your shelf too long may hurt you instead of 
help you. Check up on these drugs periodically and throw them away if they 
show signs of deterioration. 














SIGNS OF 

DRUG DETERIORATION RESULT 

Aspirin Strong acetic-acid (vinegar) Usually harmless, but can 
odor. cause upset stomach. 

lodine Change in color; evidence of Can cause skin burns. 
evaporation. 

Eye drops Cloudiness; evidence of Can cause irritation or se- 
evaporation. rious eye damage. 





Nose drops 


Changes in odor, color; evi- 
dence of evaporation. 


Can cause inflammation in 
nostrils 





Cough syrups 


Changes in odor, color; evi- 
dence of evaporation. 


In some cases, evaporation 
can cause harmful concen- 
tration of codeine, a deriva- 
tive of opium. 





Salves and 
ointments 


Discoloration or separation 
(usually because of heat). 


Usually harmless, but can 
lead to dangerous concen- 
tration of one ingredient. 





Silver salts 
(e.g., Argyrol) 


Evidence of evaporation. 


Can become extremely irri- 
tating (usually should not 
be kept in cabinet for more 
than three months. ) 





Milk of 
magnesia 


Caking of solid bits which 
won't disappear after vigor- 
ous shaking. 


loo high a concentration of 
magnesia can cause diar- 
rhea. 





Chart reprinted from Good Housekeeping. © 


1960, by 


The Hearst Corp 
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insecticides need only be inhaled. 
Before you use them, make sure the 
room is well ventilated. Keep the 
containers tightly closed as well as in 
a safe place when you’re not actually 
using the product. Throw away any 
rags or other materials you use in 
applying the product. When the con- 
tainer is empty, dispose of it with 
care; there’s probably enough resi- 
due to cause damage. 

When you spray for insects, make 
sure there’s no uncovered food in 
the room—and, needless to add, no 
children or pets. As soon as you’ve 
finished spraying, leave the room. 
After you use rat poison, plant 
spray, or insect spray, thoroughly 
wash your hands and any other ex- 
posed areas. 

Ventilation is also important 
when you’re using any appliance 
that burns gas or gasoline—carbon 
monoxide is sure death. Never op- 
erate a gasoline motor in a nonven- 
tilated space like a closed garage. 
Gas stoves and kerosene stoves are 
also dangerous if there’s insufficient 
ventilation. And inspect any appli- 
ance regularly that uses gas or kero- 
sene, to make sure that it is work- 
ing properly. 


Danger: panic and poison 


If you follow these precautions, 
you're unlikely to have a poisoning 
accident in your home. But if an ac- 
cident does occur, you should know 
how to handle the emergency. Panic 
and poison are often a fatal combi- 
nation. 
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First, call your doctor. Have the 
product with you so you can read 
him the list of ingredients if there is 
one. Follow his instructions. 

If you can’t reach a doctor, you 
have other sources of help: 

1. Call your police emergency 
service. 

2. Rush the patient to a hospital 
—if he’s conscious, first-aid meas- 
ures can be administered in the car. 
Take with you the poison container 
and a sample of material thrown up. 

3. Call the Poison Control Center 
in your area for advice. There are 
365 of these centers throughout the 
country, and you should know the 
phone number of the one nearest 
you—your doctor probably has it. 

Poison Control Centers have been 
developed in the past few years to 
cope with the rapidly increasing 
number of potentially harmful prod- 
ucts available to the consumer— 
there are now over 250,000, accord- 
ing to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. It is impossible for doctors 
to know what’s in every product and 
the proper antidote. Different poi- 
sons act in different ways and re- 
quire different treatment. Acids and 
alkalies burn and corrode the tis- 
sues. Sleeping pills and alcoho! de- 
press the central nervous system, 
while an insecticide like chlordane 
or a drug like strychnine stimulates 
it. Cyanide and carbon monoxide 
asphyxiate by keeping oxygen from 
the tissues. 

Many of these poisons cause im- 
mediate reactions that are difficult 





for the doctor to diagnose. He must 
be able to identify the ingredients 
of any product fast. That’s where the 
Poison Control Centers come in. 
The men who staff them are medi- 
cal sleuths with one vital job—to 
supply the ingredients of, and the 
antidote for, any product they’re 
asked about in an emergency. Their 
basic tool is a comprehensive file on 
thousands of products in current use, 
but sometimes they must track down 
the ingredients in products too new 
or unusual to be in their files. 


Some emergency steps 

If you can’t get professional help 
immediately, take these emergency 
steps for any harmful product that 
has been swallowed: 

1. Administer any antidote rec- 
ommended on the label. 

2. If there is no recommenda- 
tion, dilute the poison by giving sev- 
eral glasses of milk or water. 

3. Determine if the poison swal- 
lowed is corrosive—burned lips and 
mouth indicate that it is—or if it is a 
kerosene or oil-base product. Any 
of these substances can do serious 
damage if they are thrown up, so 
vomiting should not be induced. A 
corrosive acid should be neutralized 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
soda to a glass of water. For a cor- 
rosive alkali, such as lye, administer 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice or vine- 
gar to a glass of water. For kero- 
sene, gasoline, or similar products, 
give four or five glasses of water. 

4. If other types of poison have 





No Room for Carelessness 


Every room in the house is a 
potential source of accidental 


poisoning. Here are the chief 


menaces in each group: 


Kitchen: Furniture and silver 
polishes, insecticides, 
disinfectants, 
bleaches, lye, deter- 
gents 
Bathroom: Drugs, depilatories, 
hair dyes, cosmetics, 
shampoos, lacquers 
Bedroom: Sleeping pills, head- 
ache remedies 
Living room: Medicine in purs- 
es, left within reach 
of children 





been swallowed, induce vomiting by 
sticking your fingers into the victim’s 
throat or giving him large amounts 
of table salt or household mustard 
in warm water. With the patient ly- 
ing down, keep his head level with 
his body and turned to one side so 
he won’t inhale any vomit. After he 
has vomited, give him the recom- 
mended antidote again—if there is 
none, give him several glasses of 
milk or the whites of four raw eggs 
mixed into a glass of milk. 

A reliable first-aid book will give 
you more detailed information on 
emergency procedures. But you can 
be pretty sure you'll never have to 
use them if you take the proper pre- 
cautions with the potentially danger- 
ous products in your home. # 
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of the month 


The Drive for Higher Office Productivity 


“ROM NEW YORK to Los Angeles, 
I from Baton Rouge to Boston, com- 
panies are discovering two disturbing 
trends in their offices: Clerical costs are 
going up and office productivity is go 
ing down. So they have begun to wage 
war on Clerical inefficiency. 

The war is being waged in many 
ways. According to a special survey 
Dun’'s Review among 
5 companies, management today is 


conducted by 
eA 

putting greater stress than ever on bet- 
ter supervision, direct incentives, more 
thorough training, and more reliable 


employee testing. 


It starts with hiring 


Higher office efficiency starts with 
hiring. Two thirds of the 275 compa- 
nies say they are putting extra effort 
into hiring clerical employees who will 
be more productive than many hired in 
the past. An important tool in the test- 
ing and selection of new employees is 
the job description, which companies 
are using increasingly. 

In today’s tight clerical-labor mar- 
ket, management also realizes that 
above-average clerical performance 
carries a high price tag. Accordingly, 
a number of companies are attracting 
better-qualified people by offering high- 


er-than-average salaries. The money 
they spend, they say, is offset by a 
turnover rate. 


lower and less costly 


Broadened training 


[raining is another important means 
of raising efficiency. Companies are 
giving more and more attention to 
training clerical workers already on the 
payroll. Many firms, for example, are 
teaching clerical personnel how to op- 
erate accounting machines and other 
automatic equipment used in today’s 
offices. And many companies are mak- 
ing increased use of training programs 
provided by office-equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Training takes many forms—but 
most of the training taking place in 
the surveyed companies is done right 
on the job by supervisors. For example, 
at Manchester Knitted Fashions, Inc.. 
in Manchester, New Hampshire, super- 
visors are teaching clerks the operations 
that precede and follow their assigned 
jobs. At the Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Company in St. Louis, clerical employ- 
ees are being taught to handle more 
than one job. The motive in both cases: 
Employees can be shifted by their su- 
pervisors to pinch-hit during illnesses 


and vacations. 
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Performance standards 


In the key-punching departmenii of 
one company, 12 people were working 
Saturdays and Sundays and sending ad- 
ditional work out to a service bureau. 
The department also had submitted a 
requisition for four or five more peo- 
ple. 

The supervisor went out and bought 
12 one-foot rulers and handed one to 
each key-punch operator, requesting 
that they give him a measurement, in 
inches, of the stack of cards they 
punched each day. Soon-—with approx- 
imately the same work load—the de- 
partment was able to give up Saturday 
and Sunday work, the service bureau 
and the extra people were no longer 
needed, and two of the 12 girls were 
transferred to another department. 

The rulers symbolize an important 
tool that can help boost office produc- 
tivity: performance standards. The lack 
of them in many companies has been 
criticized by a management consult- 
ant. “Many new employees, on their 
first day,” he says, “are introduced 
around and told when the coffee breaks 
occur and what benefits are given. But 
they never learn how much they're ex- 


pected to produce.” Communicating 
standards, he points out, is a vital part 
of the supervisor’s job. 

Clerical productivity is only as good 
as the quality of office supervision. For 
this reason, many companies are mak- 
ing special efforts to improve that 
quality. They are selecting their super- 
visors more carefully. They are giving 
them special tests to gauge their abil- 
ity, instead of just promoting the high- 
producing clerk with the greatest sen- 
iority. 

Many firms urge their supervisors to 
keep up with all the new advances in 
office equipment; others give special 
supervisory courses. 

The drive for higher clerical produc- 
tivity is important. But, for supervisors, 
so is an understanding of employee re- 
lations. Dr. Rex Hurt, industrial psy- 
chologist, points out that “inept su- 
pervision can reduce the output of 
those workers with the highest apti- 
tude. Skillful, people-centered supervi- 
sion can get more production from 
them—and from people of average 
ability, too.” 

@ Thomas Kenny 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
September, 1960 


S*A*F*E*T*Y 


S$ upervise the work thoroughly. 

A nalyze the injury records to determine mistakes. 
F ollow up and correct mistakes. 
E ngineer the job for maximum safety. 


T rain workers to work safely. 


Y ield to nothing that will sidetrack safety. 


—MILO GRAY 


Safety Director, Weirton Steel Company 


(Div., National Steel Corporation) 
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It's the Thought 
That Counts! 


AN YOU IMPROVE your ability to 
C create new ideas? It once was 
thought that creativity was unchange- 
able: You either had it or you didn't. 

But this notion has been proved 
false. Courses conducted in colleges 
and industry have shown that creativ- 
ity can be developed. For example, 
graduates of creative problem-solving 
classes at the University of Buffalo 
were compared with comparable stu- 
dents who had not had the classes. The 
course graduates averaged 94 per cent 
better than the others in ability to pro- 
duce fresh and useful ideas. 

Approximately 100 leading indus- 
trial firms now give some form of crea- 
tive problem-solving courses to top- 
level managers, supervisors, and other 
employees. At General Motors’ AC 
Spark Plug Division in Flint, Michigan, 
A. L. Simberg, supervisor of personnel 
research and development, selected two 
groups of hourly employees. One group 
had a high record of good suggestions 
for plant improvement; the other’s was 
low. Both received a ten-hour course 
in creative thinking. During the fol- 
lowing year, the high achievers in- 
creased their number of usable sug- 
gestions by 40 per cent. The others 
upped theirs by 47 per cent. 

This doesn’t mean that “ten easy les- 
sons” will make you a creative genius. 
But knowing the principles of creative 
thinking can help you develop your 
creativity. 


These well-known principles were 
presented by Alex F. Osborn, in his 
book, Applied Imagination. 


Define the problem 


1. Clearly define the problem. This 
sounds obvious, but even seemingly 
simple problems may not be precisely 
put. A young mother in a problem-solv- 
ing class asked, “How can I get my boy 
to eat his eggs at breakfast?” Others 
complained of the same difficulty with 
their youngsters. “Why do you want 
them to eat eggs?” demanded the 
teacher. “For the body-building pro- 
tein,” was the reply. Correctly stated, 
then, the problem became: How can I 
help my child to get enough protein? 
Soon, instead of rebelling against egys, 
the youngsters whose parents were in 
this class were getting their protein 
from other foods they liked better, like 
hamburger. 


Consider solutions 


2. Think of all possible solutions. 
Good decisions come from a choice 
among many alternatives. The creative 
thinker approaches his problem from 
every point of view and lets the 
thoughts come tumbling. If you don’t 
think you have this fluency, you can 
learn to achieve it. 

First of all, learn to postpone criti- 
cism. This is the basis of brainstorming. 
A brief, well-conducted brainstorming 
session can produce an astonishing 
number of good ideas 

A group was asked what might be 
done to save a destroyer at anchor, to- 
ward which a mine had already floated 
so close that there was no time to start 
up the engines and get away. After 
many suggestions, one person said 
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laughingly, “Get everybody on deck 
and blow the mine away!” This patent- 
ly impractical proposal led another par- 
ticipant to say, “Turn the fire hoses on 
it and push it back.” And that is ac- 
tually what the crew of one destroyer 
did when they found themselves in this 
very predicament off the coast of Won- 
san during the Korean War! 

You can brainstorm problems all by 
yourself, by asking yourself provocative 
questions. Try these nine kinds of 
“spur” questions: 

© Other uses? Is there a new way to 

use it as is? 
© Borrow or adapt? What other ideas 
might be adaptable? (Rudolf Die- 
sel got the idea for his engine from 
a cigar lighter.) 

© New twist? For example, “What 
other shape?” (Think of the bug- 
gymaker who tapered the roller 
bearing that Leonardo da Vinci 
had invented 400 years before. ) 

© More so? Increase strength? (Like 

reinforced heels and toes in ho- 
siery. ) 

e Less so? Eliminate? 

tubeless tires.) 

© Substitutes? What can replace it? 

(Like synthetic rubber during 
World War II.) 

© Rearrange? Transpose cause and 

effect? 

© Reverse? Do the opposite? (Elias 

Howe perfected his sewing ma- 
chine by designing a needle with 
the hole at the bottom instead of 
at the top.) 


(Example: 


© Combine? Most ideas are combi- 
nations of other ideas. (Benjamin 
Franklin, to avoid changing from 
one pair of spectacles to another. 
cut the lenses of each in half and 
stuck the halves together, with the 
reading lenses below. Thus he in- 
vented bifocals.) 


Forget it! 

3. Forget the problem for a while. 
Teachers encourage students after a 
long period of seemingly fruitless work 
to turn the problem over to the sub- 
conscious. Here, our infinitely complex 
computers make mysterious calcula- 
tions and then, suddenly— in a day or 
a week or a month—an answer may 
pop into the mind. 

George Westinghouse worried for 
years over ways to bring a long string 
of railways cars to a simultaneous stop. 
The answer came in a flash the mo- 
ment he read that compressed air was 
being piped to drillers in mountains 
miles away: He would pipe it along 
his line of cars and stop them with an 
air brake. But such inspirations come 
after long preparation and thought. 
Other things being equal, the person 
with the most knowledge in his field 
will be the most creative in it. 


And, finally .. . 
4. Evaluate the ideas; select the best; 
act upon it. 


@ Blake Clark 
READER’S DIGEST 
October, 1960 


FATE OFTEN PUTS all the material for happiness and prosperity into 
a man’s hands just to see how miserable he can make himself with 
—Don Margulis 


them. 
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Avoid the “Mistake Tax” 


N EVERY COMPANY, there’s a large 
I item that never gets written into 
the budget. It’s the “Mistake Tax.” 
The mistake tax is levied by you, on 
yourself, in the form of the unplanned 
expenses that make the things you do 
cost a littke more than they should. 
Usually it’s the result of careless er- 
rors. The biggest mistake people make 
is looking at mistakes as an unavoid- 
able part of being human. To err may 
be human, but it’s also costly and, in 
many cases, it can be prevented—like 
the time you misread the note from 
the boss, got your report in late, or 
jumped at a “steal” in raw materials 
only to find that you were the one who 
had been taken. 

The best way to prevent errors you 
make is to find out what causes them. 
They may be caused by your physi- 
cal, emotional, or mental condition. 


Your physical condition 

You start out each day “destined,” 
more or less, to have a good day or a 
bad one. This has to do with how 
much sleep you got, how much and 
what kind of food and drink you’ve 
been having, and the tensions you're 
under—plus a number of other fac- 
tors. 

The difference between top condi- 
tion and error-making condition is 
small—a little tiredness made you less 
alert than you shotld have been when 
you read the boss’s note and missed 
the point. 

The best way to avoid physically 
caused mistakes is to make sure that 
you are destined for a good day—by 
taking care of yourself. And, on days 


when you don’t feel up to par, realize 
that you will need some extra self- 
discipline to keep from lapsing into 
mistakes. 


Your emotions 

Many people admit that most of 
their mistakes were made because they 
were guided by emotions rather than 
by intelligence. Ask yourself two ques- 
tions before you make any decision, 
however, and you will substantially re- 
duce your number of emotionally mo- 
tivated errors: 

“What external stimulus is prompt- 
ing me to say or do what I am about 
to do?” 

“What internal stimulus is prompt- 
ing me to say or do what I am about 
to do?” 

For instance, a shop steward came 
in to his supervisor to complain about 
the way overtime was being distrib- 
uted (external stimulus). He had been 
coming in frequently with grievances 
and the supervisor felt he was trying to 
get the upper hand (internal stimulus). 
As a result of these stimuli, the super- 
visor gave the steward a long ha- 
rangue about union 
and lack of cooperation 
caused complaints to higher manage- 
ment. 

Make sure you know what the in- 
ternal and the external pressures are. 
Then don’t let the internal pressures 
interfere with your taking proper ac- 
tion to correct the external ones. 


aggressiveness 
which only 


‘Mistakes of the mind” 
The mistakes of the mind are far 


more subtle. The two biggest prob- 
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lems are incomplete information 
(about what is wrong and how to cor- 
rect it) and self-deception. 

To get complete information, write 
down what you would like to know, 
and then try to get as many facts as 
you can. Once you have gathered all 
the information possible, a specific ac- 
tion may be clearly indicated. If not, 
here are two suggestions: 1) consult 
and 2) write down alternative possi- 
bilities. 

In trying to do a thorough job, a 
supervisor may forget that no one is 
expected to know everything. He 
wants the boss to feel he can take re- 
sponsibility, so he doesn’t use the tal- 
ents of specialized people who can help 
him—an accountant, perhaps, or a 
machine operator. “Consult the ex- 
pert” is sound advice. 

If outside help is not available, make 
a list of possible actions. Writing them 
down makes you express them more 
clearly; and it may shed light on dif- 
ficulties you hadn't thought of. 

Self-deception may take the form of 


rationalization. Everyone has some 
talent for shifting 


someone else. If a pile of boxes comes 


responsibility to 


crashing down in the stockroom, the 
supervisor may reprimand the stock 
man for stacking the boxes too high. 
But the stockroom is the supervisor's 
responsibility, and it’s up to him to be 
sure that boxes are stacked properly. 
Whatever your responsibilities, then, 
it's up to you to know them and ac- 
cept them. 


Road to progress 


If you take time to follow the pol- 
icy of careful examination of your 
physical pres- 
sures, and mental acuity, you'll make 
great progress eliminating 
those “stupid mistakes” and 
less errors.” This progress may not be 


condition, emotional 
toward 
“care- 


dramatic, but it leads to a smoother, 
more pleasant working operation 
and a more profitable one. 

@ S. G. Williams 


TEXTILE WORLD 
November, 1960 
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Mechanization 


in Industry: 


Where We Stand Today 


Se IMPACT of technological ad- 
vances has, of course, greatly af- 
fected production systems. Trends to- 
ward automation and mechanization 
are reshaping manufacturing proc- 
esses and equipment, and the end is 
not yet in sight. The following exam- 
ples of current progress in mechaniza- 
tion point out the evolutionary nature 
of these trends. 


Materials handling 

The assembly line, heart of the 
mass-production process, is only one 
manifestation of mechanized han- 
dling. Industrial trucks, cranes, and 
conveyors are used not only to move 
materials in shipping and receiving 
operations, but also to move them be- 
tween machines, departments, and 
buildings within the plant. Automatic 
dispatch systems carry materials on a 
selective, as-needed basis in textile in- 
dustries, rubber industries, and plating 
operations. And mechanical feeding 
and removal of work from produc- 
tion equipment is proceeding in every 
manufacturing process. 


Inspection and testing 
Mechanization of inspection is 
spreading rapidly. For example: 


e The depth of holes in engine 
blocks can be automatically probed 
before tapping and drilling. 

® Qualities and 
sheets of metal, paper, plastics, and 
textiles can be automatically and con- 
tinuously inspected. 

e The diameter of wires, threads, 
and various forms of extruded or 
rolled materials is now automatically 
inspected. 

Testing is also being mechanized. 
he electrical industries, for instance, 
now automatically cycle many com- 
ponents — transformers, capacitors, 
vacuum tubes, motors, circuit breakers, 
generators, and voltage regulators- 
through performance tests. 


thicknesses. of 


Mechanization of assembly 


Automatic parts of 
many products is a _ reality.. The 
achievements are especially striking in 
the electronics industry, where print- 
ed circuits, dip soldering, and auto- 
matic component insertion are being 
used in parts of the radio- and TV- 
manufacturing business. These tech- 
niques are now moving into computer 
assembly, though they are 
moving slowly because of flexibility 
requirements. 


assembly of 


chassis 
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Factory communications 

Mechanization of factory communi- 
cations has come a long way during 
the past 15 years. Intercommunica- 
tions systems, two-way radio, closed- 
circuit TV, teletypewriters, pneumatic 
tubes, document conveyors, tape re- 
corders, and dictating machines are 
in frequent use. Promising advances 
have been made in the use of tele- 
phone devices (to transmit informa- 
tion—by coded pulses—directly into 
the computer), mechanical data col- 
lection, and optical scanning of writ- 
ten and printed papers. 

Despite these advances, however, 
the potential of communications me- 
chanization has hardly been touched. 
Communications is the most disorgan- 
ized area in all manufacturing and dis- 
tribution activity, and the mechaniza- 
tion of information handling is just 
beginning. 


Containers 

The concept of the master shipping 
container—the large, van-like box 
which is detachable from some form 
of common carrier—is an old idea that 
is getting fresh emphasis today. Ris- 
ing labor costs make it more economi- 
cal to move bulk shipments as a single 
unit, instead of in “man-sized” com- 
ponents at every transfer point. 

New handling devices also offer 
economy and flexibility for the trans- 
fer containers between carriers and 
from ground to carrier. The large fork 
truck enables one man to pick up, 
move, and deposit a van that is rough- 
ly half the size and capacity of a box 
car. 

Permanent master containers, 64 to 
300 cubic feet in size, are specially 
designed to feed materials into pro- 


duction equipment. They are already 
being used in the handling of food- 
stuffs, chemicals, fertilizers, and other 
materials, and their use is slowly 
spreading to the handling of parts 
(like castings, stampings, machine 
parts) and electrical components (like 
motors). The customer owns the con- 
tainer, and the vendor simply puts his 
goods into the container he receives 
from the customer. 

This idea has disadvantages—for in- 
stance, the cost of shipping the col- 
lapsible containers to the vendor and 
keeping track of them. But the phe- 
nomenal savings that result from elim- 
inating expendable packaging mate- 
rials and labor seem to assure this 
trend a substantial, though restricted, 
future. 


“Automatic’’ warehousing 

The six functions of receipt, stor- 
age, inventory control and documen- 
tation, order picking, packaging, and 
shipping can be tied together in what 
is loosely called automatic warehous- 
ing. It is probably fair to say that no 
system covering all six functions is at 
more than an experimental stage to- 
day. However, each is under techno- 
logical attack, and some are highly 
mechanized already. 


Program control 

Major technical advances in ma- 
chine programing have become wide- 
spread in the last three or four years. 
One is the application of numerical 
control to machine tools. It is applied, 
in fact, to a far greater number of 
otherwise conventional machine tools 
than had been anticipated. On some 
types of larger machine tools, from 25 
to 40 per cent of equipment currently 
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under production is designed for nu- 
merical-control operation. 

Two other methods of programing 
seem destined to have an impact on 
industry: One is the punched-tape 
typewriter, which makes it possible 
for an intricate series of events to be 
automatically directed by machine. 
The other is the use of punched cards 
to instruct production equipment and, 
in some cases, to perform the paper- 
work shipment of 
goods and adjustment of inventory 


associated with 


and sales data. 


Feedback control 

The use of control mechanisms to 
sense environmental conditions and al- 
ter equipment performance is spreac- 
ing throughout the process industries 
and gradually creeping into certain 
operations in manufacturing. An im- 
portant innovation is the use of the 
computer as a master control system 
for the factory. The first power plant 
using a central computer to control 
functions was recently installed. 


Compounding of equipment 
Efforts are being made to compress 
the number of production devices and 
functions required to do a job so that 
smaller or fewer machines are needed. 
In the transfer machine of the auto- 
mobile-engine plant, as many as 40 
machining operations may be _ per- 
formed in a single work station, and as 


many as 70 work stations may be 


compactly arranged and linked by 
transfer mechanisms. Inspection and 
handling devices are integral parts of 
the machinery system. A great deal of 
production capability is compressed 
into a line like this, and the same de- 
sign trend can be seen in many other 
kinds of equipment. 


Integration with EDP 


The most significant trend in mech- 
anization is the 
systems with 


merging of data- 
processing production 
machinery. Advanced machinery con- 
cepts in every 
these propositions: 

1. Production equipment 
directed more and more by machine 


industry demonstrate 


will be 


intelligence. 

2. Business information will be 
translated into machine intelligence at 
increasingly early stages of the eco- 
nomic sequences. 

3. This intelligence will be stored, 
analyzed, interpreted, and transmitted 
automatically to action points. 

4. Machine 
initiate production-equipment actions. 

5. Production-equipment 
will generate information on perform- 
ance, which will be automatically 
transmitted to the data-processing 


intelligence will also 


controls 


center for storage, analysis, and ac- 
tion. 
® James R. Bright 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
November-December, 1960 





RESTLESSNESS is discontent—and discontent is the first necessity of 


progress. Show me a thoroughly satisfied man- 


a failure. 
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and I will show you 


THOMAS A. EDISON 








How Not to Get Taken 


UTSIDE HIS PLANT GATE one eve- 
O ning, a worker was approached by 
a stranger who offered him “a $75 
watch” for $30. The trademark on the 
dial appeared, in the dim lights, to be 
that of a well-known brand. The work- 
er bought the watch, delighted with his 
bargain. 

But when he examined the watch at 
home under bright lights, he got an 
unpleasant surprise. The trademark was 
not genuine; it was a clever imitation 
of the original. The salesman was never 
seen again, and a reputable jeweler es- 
timated the watch’s value at $2.50. 


There’s always a catch 

Rackets as obvious as this are being 
worked on employees all over the coun- 
try. When an employee gets “hooked,” 
he may lose more money than he can 
afford. He may begin to worry, and his 
work may be affected. 

Swindlers “take” employees many 
ways. One is with the punchboard 
racket. A stranger will sell a punch- 
board to an employee, telling him that 
he'll get a free radio or appliance if he 
sells chances on the punchboard to his 
fellow employees. The stranger will 
claim that the fellow workers can win 
valuable prizes. He may even say that 
the profits will go to charity. 

There is, of course, a catch. If the 
winners get any merchandise at all, it 


will be shoddy and cheap. The em- 
ployee who bought the punchboard in 
the first place (with the “sure guaran- 
tee” of getting his money back) is then 
in double trouble: He’s been tricked by 
the swindler, and he’s in the doghouse 
with his fellow workers. 


Magic words 


Employees are often fooled by the 
magic words, “discount,” “wholesale,” 
and “factory-to-you.” For example, a 
secretary was approached by a sales- 
man as she was leaving work one eve- 
ning. He talked her into joining a 
discount club. She paid $2 a month 
membership dues and was entitled, in 
return, to a 40 per cent discount on 
anything in the club’s catalogue. 

One day she decided to buy a top- 
brand radio. It was listed in the cata- 
logue for $64. The 40 per cent dis- 
count brought the price down to 
$38.40. Months later, she discovered 
that $38.40 was the regular retail 
price at any store in town. 

Many discount houses, of course, are 
thoroughly reputable and offer out- 
standing bargains. But beware of gyp- 
sters from imitation discount centers. 
If you want to buy at a discount house, 
it pays to know the store’s reputation. 


© 1960, by Management Magazines, Inc 
(This article and illustrations were adapted from several booklets written by 
Mr. Buschman for the Cleveland Better Business Bureau.) 
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How to be safe 

Here are some tips to pass along 
to your subordinates—or to remem- 
ber yourself—to minimize “swindler’s 
squeeze”: 

1. Before you buy anything at the 
plant gate, go to the store the sales- 
man says he represents. Check its repu- 
tation—and whether he is its sales- 
man. 

2. Don’t be fast-talked into signing 
“receipts.” Read everything you sign, 
including the small print. Insist on a 
copy of what you've signed. 

3. Avoid buying through a third— 
and unknown—party. 

4. If you don’t know much about the 
product you're buying (appliances, jew- 
elry, furs), make sure you can rely on 
the integrity of the store you’re buying 
from. 

5. Avoid amazingly low “discount” 
or “wholesale” prices. Check prices of 
the same models in stores you know. 
They may be lower than the “bargains” 
offered elsewhere. 

6. Don’t buy from a discounter un- 


less you get a manufacturer’s warranty. 

7. Beware of furniture or appliances 
with brand names you don’t recognize. 
Make sure you're not buying outdated 
models that are represented as the lat- 
est, or damaged models or seconds 
represented as perfect. 

8. When you buy, find out about 
“extra charges” (delivery or installa- 
tion) and be sure they’re set down in 
writing. 

9. When in doubt about a transac- 
tion or the people you're buying from, 
check with your local Better Business 
Bureau. Its purpose is to protect you 
and your community from fraud. 

10. A person who gets over his head 
in debt should seek legal advice. It is 
often possible to set up a trusteeship 
through the courts, under which his 
debts are lumped together and paid on 
an orderly basis that is best for him 
and his creditors. This is better than 
being talked into a loan at exorbitant 
rates. 

@ David R. Buschman 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 
October, 1960 


Appraisal Problem Solved? 


THE U. S, DEFENSE DEPARTMENT Claims it has an answer to critics 
of appraisal systems who challenge: How can you allow for the 
tendency of some appraisers to rate people high, while others rate 
them low? Its system eliminates these biases, says the Defense De- 


partment, because: 


1) Each appraisal must be reviewed in detail by the appraiser’s boss. 


2) 


All appraisals made during a man’s career are kept on file for 


study and are used whenever a review or promotion comes up. 
The Department finds that over a period of time these checks 

and comparisons level out the peaks and valleys of ratings by dif- 

ferent people. The result is an image of the man that is exception 


ally close to the truth. 
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Supervisory 
a F-lar-Teh-faal-Jah 


Watch for These Articles 
in Future Issues: 


OFFICE AUTOMATION: LOOK BEYOND THE CHANGE 


The office supervisor is the key to successful automation, says 
Dr. Ben Miller, after studying the experience of six companies. 
If he’s to come through the change with enhanced status 


and morale, however, there are certain pitfalls he must avoid. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL ISN’T LIMITED 
TO PRODUCTION 


Whether you’re producing things or services, machines or letters 
or deliveries, the principles of production control will help you 
get your job done more completely, more punctually, and 


with fewer headaches. 


HOW DO YOU HELP A PERSON GROW? 


The person you’re developing may be yourself! Whoever he is, 
he'll benefit from applying these principles of individual 


development formulated by General Electric after years of research. 
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